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The American Tom 


Boys of St. Timothy’s 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 





“The author has managed to catch the ‘Tom 
Brown spirit,’ to modernize it and to eliminate 
some of the less desirable traits of the tales of 
which Tom Hughes’ book isthe type. 


“*Boys of St. 
Timothy’s’ is 
full of sport 


“No peer among 
the tales dealing 
with the life and 


sports of the Football, rowing, hockey, running, tennis are and manly 
American boy at described vividly, the gospel of a strenuous sentiment.’”’ 
school.” — New- life is preached vigorously, and the ethical side —Cincinnati 


ark Advertiser. of boys’ proper humanity to boy is pointed out Times-Star. 


with the utmost clearness.”—New York Sun. 











Illustrated, $1.25 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 





By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 








Monarch, tne Big Bear of Tallac 


With more than 100 drawings by the author-artist. 
Printed in two colors. $1.25 net. (Postage 12 cents.) 
“One of Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton’s most characteristic animal stories, a fascina- 


ting account of a bear family which will attract children and grown-up people alilze.”— 
Providence Journal. 


‘Mr. Seton is a master hand at this sort of narration. 
high prestige.’’— Salt Lake Tribune. 


He maintains in this story his 





The New Book by the Author of 
‘* The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come’”’ 


Christmas Eve on Lonesome 
By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


Beautifully illustrated in colors. $1.50. 


12mo, 


“To speak shortly of the six stories, they are Kentucky; they are the mountaineer ; 
they are the country and the people of the Blue Gtass. No book could be more welcome 
as a Christmas gift, possessed as it is with a charm that will outlive the holidays by 
many years.’’— Every Evening, Wilmington. 





‘* There could not be a better book for a boy”’ 


The American Natural History 
By W. T. HORNADAY 


Director of the New York Zodlogical Park; Author of ‘Two 
Years in the Jungle.” 343 illustrations. $3.50 net. 
(Expressage 48 cents.) 

“Here are ihe beasts of the field, the birds of the air, the fishes of the deep, described 
in clear, simple language, with no ambiguity, and pictured in many cases by photo- 
graphs from life, in others by drawings of well-known animal painters. We suspect 
that Mr. Hornaday’s book will be the popular natural history for a long time to 
come.”’—New York Sun. 





The Pirate Book 


Sea Wolves of Seven Shores 
By JESSIE PEABODY FROTHINGHAM 


Author of ‘Sea Fighters from Drake to Farragut.” 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.20 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 


Here is a book about pirates, from Red Beard to the Corsair King, that will bring 
delight to the heart of every boy who is fortunate enough to secureit. It is history from 
the best and most reliable sources, and it is romance of the most fascinating kind. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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WE want every reader of THE YOUTH’S 

become better ac- 
quainted with the books for boys and girls 
which we publish from year to year. 
have just issued a handsomely illustrated 
catalogue in which 250 books by Louisa M. 
Alcott and many other favorite authors are 
If you will send for a free 
copy of this new illustrated juvenile cat- 
alogue, mentioning THE YouTuH’s Com- 
PANION, we will tell you how you may 
obtain, without cost, a year’s subscription 
to one of the best monthly magazines 


COMPANION to 


fully described. 


for children. 


Our new books for young people 
year include the following: 


Nathalie’s Sister 


Peggy, the captivating heroine of this 
the last book of the favorite ‘“‘Teddy” 
series for older girls, by Anna Chapin 
Ray, is a brave, amusing, human, charac- 
ter. Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 
290 pages. $1.50. ‘ 


We 


this 








LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


The Boy Captive 
of Old Deerfield 


A capital story of early Colonial days— 
a book of heroism, self-denial and thrilling 
adventure—by [lary P. Wells Smith, 
author of ““The Young Puritan Series,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. 304 pages. $1.25 


Little Almond Blossoms 


Delightful stories about the lives.and experiences of little Chinese boys and girls in 


“Chinatown,” San Francisco, drawn from real life by Jessie Juliet Knox. 
trated from picturesque photographs, with a unique Chinese cover. 


In the Miz 


Seven fanciful and amusing stories of 
Wonderland and enchanted beasts, by 
Grace E. Ward, told in simple language for 
young children. Superbly illustrated, in- 
cluding eight pages'in color. $1.50. 


aithfully illus- 
$1.50. 


The Nursery Fire 


A collection of natural, joyous stories 
for the little ones, by R ind Richards. 
Printed in. large type and profusely illus- 
trated by Clara E. Atwood. Small quarto. 
242 pages. $1.50. 


246 pages. 


A Strong’, Helpful Story for Otd-and Young 


The Wood Carver of ’Lympus 


To a Vermont moun in young man—crippled by accident, stopped in his studies 


and despairing—a friend offers the mysteries of. wi 


carving. This story of his 


triumph éver misfortune is told with a primitive sweetness that has made it one of the 


strongest and most appealing works of fiction. 
312 pages. 


of the Rich.” With frontispiece. 


By M. E. Waller, author of “‘A Daughter 
Price $1.50. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Stepping Stones of 
American History 


BY 





JOHN D. LONG 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 


JAMES A. WOODBURN, LYON G. TYLER, WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 

EDWIN D. MEAD, EVERETT T. TOMLINSON, REUBEN G. THWAITES, 

WILLIAM E. BARTON, CLAUDE H. VAN TYNE, JAMES K. HOSMER, 
ELROY M. AVERY, JUSTIN H. SMITH AND DEAN HODGES. 


The volume takes up in sequence the fourteen most prominent stepping stones of 
Pp q P Pr 


our country’s history from the discovery to the forming of the nationa 
Each of the writers is an authority upon the period and topic which he treats. 


government. 
The 


whole is a unique, interesting and valuable volume upon this formative period. 


Illustrated with fourteen colored pictures by Frank O. Small. 


Handsomely bound; gilt top with deckled edges; contains 391 pp. 


Price $2.25. 





By Amy E. Blanchard 
“Bonny Leslie of the Border” 


A story of every-day life on the border. 
Showing the practical and picturesque side 
of Western frontier life. Second volume in 
“Pioneer Series.” #1.50. 


By John H. Whitson 
“A Courier of Empire” 


A thrilling story of Marcus Whitman, his 
remarkable frontier exploits, and his famous 
ride to Washington to save Oregon. $1.50. 


By Eva Madden 
“The Soldiers of the Duke” 


This volume relates the story of Prince 
William, Duke of Gloucester and heir to the 
throne of England. His playmates and their 
pleasures are cleverly introduced. #1.25. 


By William Elliot Griffis 
“In the Mikado’s Service’ 


A story of Japan and its people, in which 
their manners and customs are portrayed. 
volume of unusual interest at this particular 
ime. #1.50. 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 


“The Fort in the Forest” 


A story of colonial life and the fall of Fort 
William Henry in 1755. Second volume in the 
“Colonial Series,” by this noted writer for 
boys. #1.50. 


By Mary Hazelton Wade 
“Ten Little Indians” 


How They Lived; and How They Played. 
Ten stories about the children of the ten oldest 
‘tribes in America. Each story is bright and 
oe showing the manners and customs 
peculiar to the tribes. #1.00. 


By Mary F. Leonard 
“On Hyacinth Hill” 


A delightful story, full of sunshine and 
brightness. It clusters around the unselfish 
lives of two children. $1.00. 


By Nina Rhoades 
“Ruth Campbell’s Experiment” 


A bright, up-to-date story of girl life, full 
PY interesting adventures and experiences. 


By Claude H. Wetmore 
“Out of a Fleur-de-Lis” 


A story history of the Louisiana Purchase 
and the Great Exposition, an interesting book 
as showing our country’s development, and a 
valuable volume for future reference. $1.50. 


By Deristhe L. Hoyt 
“Barbara’s Heritage” 


A story of travel in which the young people 
become interested in the lives and works of 
some of the famous old Italian masters. $1.50. 








For Sale by All Booksellers. 


WESTERN BRANCH: 
CHICAGO. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


120 BOYLSTON ST., 
BOSTON. 
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‘TW ELL, I should like to be 
in ‘Tony’ Vail’s shoes 
to-morrow.’’ 

‘*Bless you, my dear! What’s 
a mere fellowship to Tony Vail ?’’ 

Some dozen seniors had gath- 
ered in Theodora Lambert’s room 
before going to bed, not with any special reason 
for meeting, but because they were used to 
dropping in on “‘ Dodo’’ anywhere between nine 
and ten o’clock. 

“The Dodo habit, once acquired,’ Kitty 
Walker had said, ‘‘never looses its fatal clutch 
on the victim.” 

To-night, with the ease of long practice, the 
victims had made themselves comfortable, on 
the bed, on the window-seat, in chairs, on 
the floor. Kitty Walker sat on Theodora’s 
lap. 

Somebody had brought in chocolate and 
cookies, —‘‘just a bite to keep soul and body 
together,’’—and there being fewer cups 
than guests, Kitty had gleefully announced, 

**T am the mother bird!’’ and was solicit- 
ously feeding her hostess, paying no atten- 
tion to any one else. 

They had talked desultorily, by twos and 
threes, of philosophy papers, of Alice Fair- 
child’s new hat, of the freshman-sophomore 
basket-ball game, of the vacation three days 
off, of a new receipt for maple fudge,— 
**de-li-cious ; Mabel Owen makes it,’’— 
of the startling effect of Professor Davis’s 
clean-shaven face after a full beard,— 
‘‘my dear, I didn’t bow to him, and he 
turned perfectly purple,”’—of the latest 
popular novel, of Tony Vail’s story in the 
Monthly. 

The mention of Tony Vail had imme- 
diately focused attention. It was Mary 
Waddington, the one really stupid member 
of ‘‘the finest class in the world,’”’? who 
with gentle envy had wished to be in 
‘Tony’s shoes, and it was Lois Durant, a 
hard-working student with a dark, thin, 
dissatisfied face, who had rather sharply 
replied. 

**Tony certainly does gather in anything 
that’s going,’’ observed Ethel Andrews. 
**Entrance scholarship, Shakespeare essay 
prize, Greek metrical translation prize, chief 
editor of the Monthly, ivy orator —’’ 

‘*Like Giglio,’? murmured Cora Jameson, 
—known as ‘‘Jim Crow,’’—who adored 
Thackeray and knew ‘‘The Rose and the 
Ring’’ by heart. 

“The Spelling prize, 
The Writing prize, 
The History prize, 
The Catechism prize —” 

Here Ethel forcibly interrupted her by 
means of a cooky, and finished tranquilly, 
‘‘With the best part in the play and the 
Madden Fellowship, she has everything.’’ 

““No, she hasn’t,’’ Kitty contradicted, 
with her back to the room. ‘‘She hasn’t 
a mother bird.’’ 

‘*Tf you fancy she wants one!’’ laughed 
out several at once, derisively ; and then for 
some reason their eyes dwelt affectionately 
on Kitty’s nursling. 

Theodora Lambert was the best-loved 
girl in college, and many official titles bore 
witness to her popularity. She was president 
of the students’ self-government association and 
president of her class; in an academic crisis 
the faculty consciously relied on her tact and 
common sense; the students in all four classes, 
to quote an enthusiastic junior, ‘‘swore by the 
Dodo”; in every department her work was 
of even, finished excellence, so that harassed 
instructors, quizzing a demoralized class, were 
wont to turn to her with visible relief. 

She knew all the plain and unattractive girls 
that no one else knew, danced with them and 





invited them to tea. Every Sunday morning | 


she went “‘across the tracks’’ to teach a class 
of ragged urchins. 

Nevertheless, in spite of her solid virtues, 
she was never called ‘‘stodgy’’ or a ‘‘prig’’ by 
the frivolous, with whom, moreover, she was in 
constant demand for spreads, picnics, house 
theatricals, dances, golf parties and the enter- 
tainment of visiting parents, brothers and uncles ; 
yet the serious never frowned or called her 
flippant. 

She was tall and awkward, but her awkward- 
ness had a charm of its own; her long, plain 
face was beautiful with kindness, sincerity 
and humorous intelligence. With a maturity 
and poise far beyond that of most young women 
of her age, she never lost touch and intimacy 
with these younger-seeming girls; yet a certain 
tranquil dignity was so much a part of her that 
she could not be made to appear ridiculous, even 
in submitting to Kitty Walker’s monkeyish 
absurdities. 

Looking at her now, the others acquiesced in 


THE MADDEN; 
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the intention of Kitty’s 
nonsensical speech. ‘Tony 
Vail, however thick her 
honors, decidedly had not 
‘everything. ”’ 

Their altered point of 





IN TWO PARTS. PART ONE. 











us is that she has a 
hundred ideas where we 
have one. 


poverty; she hurts our 


view appeared in Janet Ryder’s remark, ‘‘Some- | vanity without knowing how it feels to be hurt.’’ 


times, of course, she’s awfully pretty in her | 
| odd way, but she’s too small to be regularly | 


ORAWN BY M. ECKERSON. 





“Tony is a genius,’’ said Mary Waddington. 
** Just the same,’’ was Cora’s sage comment, 


AGATHA LEANED BACK IN HER CHAIR WITH A PROVOKING LITTLE SMILE 


stunning.’’ 
of the class. 

““And she hasn’t any money,’’ added prac- 
tical Ethel. 

**Well, she has conceit enough to make up, 
and it would serve her right if some day she got 
a tumble!’’ The speaker, Grace Thompson, 
was stout and fair and usually good-natured, 
but she had suffered at Tony’s hands. 

‘*Nobody denies that she’s clever, and nobody 
grudges her the Madden Fellowship, especially 
since she couldn’t go abroad without it; but I 
don’t see how we can be expected to show any 
particular enthusiasm for a person that pays 
not the slightest attention to a girl in the class, 


| unless it’s to make fun of her.” 


**That’s right,’’ assented Jim Crow, but 
without bitterness. ‘‘Except Alice and Dodo, 
she treats us like the dust under her feet.’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said Alice Fairchild, with a 
vivid recollection of Tony’s merciless epigrams. 

Leaning back in a deep chair, and perhaps 
purposely allowing Kitty to monopolize her, 
Theodora had shown no disposition to join in 
the discussion regarding Miss Vail’s qualities 
and defects. Now she spoke in the same breath 
with Alice, but without haste or excitement. 

“A very few years from now we shall every 
one of us boast of having known Agatha Vail 
in college. We are bursting with pride in her 
now, and we shall applaud madly when her 
name is read to-morrow. 

** Being above us,’’—Theodora’s tone re- 
mained quiet and matter-of-fact,—‘‘she really 
can’t help looking down on us. One reason why 
she forgets little things that seem important to 


Janet was admittedly the beauty | ‘ 


‘she would be nicer if she did think how people 
feel.’’ 

“We should all be nicer if we were different, 
and it is to be hoped that we shall all learn a 
great deal in the next ten years; but Tony will 
probably learn more than the rest of us.’’ 


Only Theodora could have said that sweetly 
and without a sting. After the least pause, 


Ethel spoke reflectively : 

“If it were anybody else I shouldn’t be so 
sure, you know. Freshman year Tony hated 
mathematics, and last year she drove Frau 
Schmid wild, and now she comes to philosophy 
lecture or not, just as she likes.’’ 

‘*When she came in yesterday,’’ Cora volun- 
teered, ‘‘ Professor Davis said, ‘To what do we 
owe this unusual honor, Miss Vail?’ ’”’ 

**And very undignified of him, too!’’ Alice 
interrupted, hotly. ‘‘The idea of a college 
officer making personal remarks to a student in 
his classroom !’’ 

‘Nobody ever treats Tony like anybody else. 
And besides, it wasn’t exactly official; we 
weren’t all in our seats.’’ 

‘Anything a professor says in his classroom 
is official,’’ declared Alice, while half a dozen 
voices demanded eagerly : 

“What did Tony say ?’’ 

‘*Oh, she smiled at him innocent as a baby, 
and said, ‘It’s Lent, you know, professor.’ 
You know her exasperating way. 

Yes, they knew it. There was a murmur, 
half-disapproving, half-admiring. If Tony was 
not popular with the girls, neither was Professor 
Davis. 

“And then 


she wrote an ‘In Memoriam’ 


FELLOWS MIP 


parody in the front of her note- 
book. It was something like this: 
“T hold it true in spring or fall, 
Though bored to tears, I whis- 
per, ‘Tut! 
’Tis better to have had your cut 
Than never to have cut at all.’ ” 
There was an appreciative giggle for Tony’s 
impromptu. Alice, Cora and Kitty applauded ; 


She is like| Lois and her friend stiffened in disapproval, 
a person born rich who|and glanced at 
has no conception of | smile somehow reduced the incident to its real 


Theodora, whose humorous 
proportions—a trial of wits between a man out 
of temper and a naughty child. 
Lois, however, said quickly, ‘‘If she had 
slipped up, you would have been sure of the 
fellowship, Dodo.’’ 

**But Tony hasn’t slipped,’’ contentedly 
replied Theodora. 

And then Mabel Owen, the sophomore 
who excelled in maple fudge,—and_inci- 
dentally in mathematics,—appeared with a 
plate of pale brown candy, still warm, and 
gave the talk a different turn. 

‘*I wonder,’”’ she said, magnificently 
ignoring the acclamations that greeted her 
difficult passage among them, as she dis- 
tributed her chef-d’ ceuvre, ‘‘I wonder what 
particular gem in the way of announcement 
the president is preparing for to-morrow ?’’ 

**Goodness knows!’’ ‘‘It’s beautiful to 
think how we can count on him to say it 
just the wrong way.’’ ‘‘ Like the Irish- 
man; never opens his mouth but he puts 
his foot in it.’’ “Jim puts them all down 
in a book—‘The Book of Breaks, by Presi- 
dent Henley.’ ’’ 

With their mouths full of maple fudge, 
they talked all at once, hilariously recalling 
the most notorious instances of the presi- 
dential failing : 

“When he introduced Professor Allen’s 
speech on Washington’s birthday : ‘We have 
not met to-day in the expectation of hearing 
anything new or striking concerning George 
Washington.’ ’’ 

‘‘After the midyear exams, when we 
were almost dead, we had worked so, and 
he said that examinations were of no sig- 
nificance ; that he hadn’t a doubt that those 
who had passed ought to have been condi- 
tioned and the conditioned ones ought to 
have passed. ’’ 

“And that students living wnder the 
discipline of the college were honorable, 
of course, and wouldn’t cheat; so proctors 
at the examinations weren’t intended for 
them, but for students residing at home.’’ 

‘*And we should improve in correct pro- 
nunciation if, at home in the vacations, we 
took notes of the mistakes of our parents.’’ 

‘*And when he gave the order of departure 
from chapel at commencement!’’ This was 
evidently a favorite recollection, for all the 
girls recited in chorus: 

** ‘First, Z shall pass away; then the 
faculty will pass away; then you will 
pass away by classes; and we shall a// 
meet below.’ ’’ 

“*Perhaps,’’ suggested Theodora, 
would like to change presidents with 
College.’’ 

“And be called 
Not at present !’’ 
lenged the room: 

‘*What’s the matter with President Henley ?’’ 

**He’s all right!’’ came the answer, with 


**you 


‘dear, dear young women’ ? 
Jim Crow retorted, and chal- 


affectionate heartiness. 


‘It’s time you were in bed,’ Theodora 
announced, ‘‘Don’t make a noise in the corri- 
dor; Nan Hastings has a headache.’ 


“*Don’t!’ said the Dodo. ‘Don’t!’” 


they chanted, from a poetical skit of Tony 
Vail’s, and dutifully dispersed. 

Theodora, standing at her door as they tiptoed 
away, looked where a light showed under the 
last door on the corridor—Agatha’s. Her late 
guests had been far from suspecting that her 
defense of clever, charming, conceited, selfish 
Tony had been addressed to herself as much as 
to them. 

For three years and more she had constituted 
almost the only link between her brilliant, 
erratic friend and the rest of the class, who, 
but for Theodora’s unconscious tact, might 
have found a way to make even Tony, indif- 
ferent and self-centered as she was, suffer in 
reprisal for her arrogance and her habit of ridi- 
cule that did not spare their most sensitive 
weaknesses. 

Of all who to-night had familiarly nicknamed 
her, in actual intercourse Agatha Anthon Vail 
was ‘“‘Tony’’ only to Alice Fairchild and 
Theodora Lambert. 

But of late something had clouded a friend- 
ship hitherto sb clear. It was not merely that 
Tony was irritable and wanted to be left alone. 
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Simple, serene and sane though she was, with 
an abundant sense of humor, Theodora was yet 
human, and had winced at certain stanzas of 
‘*The Conservative Dodo,’’ with its ironic 
refrain, “* ‘Don’t!’ said the Dodo. ‘Don’t!’ ” 

Tony was welcome to abuse her to any extent 
and in any terms, privately and in the way of 
friendship, but this had been public. So clever 
a satire, at once so laughing and biting, might 
easily have shaken a position less complete and 
assured than Theodora’s. Not that she thought 
of her position and influence; she grieved 
because Tony seemed to be forsaking her, and 
‘Tony had been her friend. 

Now, after a moment of hesitation, she went 
down the corridor to the last door, knocked 
lightly and entered. 

A shaded lamp made a region of light round 
the desk and left the rest of the room compar- 
atively dim, but one could detect the absence 
of the clutter of frail and flimsy objects generally 
dear to the youthfully feminine heart. Here, 
in a certain combination of severity and com- 
fort, there was a suggestion of a taste that might 
be called masculine. 

On the wide-topped desk was a litter of 
books, formidable-looking, some of them, and 
paper-covered treatises in French and German ; 
a plate of apples rested on a pile of numbers of | 
the American Journal of Philology ; sheets 
of paper covered with a beautiful, clear hand- 
writing, and Greek text exquisitely copied, lay 
neatly ordered—tools and workmanship already 
beyond those of the amateur. 

Agatha leaned back in her chair with a 
provoking little smile. 

‘*You have been entertaining the pack, as 
usual, I suppose? I heard them creep forth 
and lay them down in their dens. 
Dodo, how can you?’’ 

‘*Easily,’’ answered Theodora, putting aside 
a question frequently and fruitlessly discussed 
between them. ‘‘I came to remind you to be 
sure to wake up in time for chapel to-morrow 
morning.’’ 

‘‘Why should 1?” Agatha asked the ques- 
tion without affectation. 

‘*For the Madden Fellowship. 
there, of course.’’ 

*‘Oh, I suppose I must,’’ Agatha assented, 
simply. ‘‘You had better call me. 

‘*T wish,’’ she added, looking like a moody 
child, ‘‘that I could grab the thing and run 
away with it directly !’’ 

‘A bee-line from chapel to Oxford ?’’ 

‘*Yes. I’m sick to death of this place. But 
I’m afraid Oxford would remind me of it. You 
may go there, if you like; I shall go to 
Paris.’’ 

‘*‘T can put up with Paris, if it comes to 
that.’’ Theodora forced herself to speak lightly, 
although Agatha’s tone had been really forbid- 
ding. 

‘Oh, no, not you, Dodo! Good night!’ 

She rose, yawning and stretching her arms, 
a slight, graceful figure, her red-gold hair haloed 
by the lamp behind, the careless, provoking 
smile again curving her lips. 

Theodora turned to the door. 

“Good night, Tony! I’ll call you about half 
past seven.’’ 

Was it only two or three weeks ago that they 
had been boon companions, laying plans for 
Europe in equally amicable agreement or dis- 
agreement? ‘‘ The fact is, I suppose, that 
sooner or later she tires of everything and 
everybody !’’ sighed Theodora, as she went to 
bed. 

This explanation, resting as it did on Agatha’s 
undeniable changeableness, had plausibility, 
but it was impossible that Theodora should 
guess the actual reason of her friend’s moody 
and ungracious behavior. 

Although she would hardly yet have acknowl- 
edged it to herself, Agatha had lately begun to 
suspect that there was something decidedly 
amiss in her attitude and position in the college. 
She had suddenly become sensitive to the fact 
that conversation among a group of girls was 
apt to cease as she approached. Going up to 
the bulletin-board, she had been intensely irri- 
tated when Mary Waddington, who had been 





You must be 


standing there, stammered, ‘‘Oh, excuse me, | 


Miss Vail!’’ and seudded away like a frightened 
rabbit. 

She had flaunted her superiority and had 
taken no pains to conceal her indifference to 
them, but she had not wanted them to hate 
her. 

Unwillingly she perceived that Theodora had 
chosen the better part. Even in the narrow, 
limited college world it was better to live the | 
life that was offered than to be in isolation; 
and by her own act she saw herself isolated. 
What did she want? She would have rejected 
absolutely the suggestion that she wanted the 
companionship of a ‘‘pack’’ of stupid, unin- 
teresting young women, and yet—and yet— 

Perversely enough, the immediate result of 
these stirrings of dissatisfaction was to make 
her even accentuate her haughty aloofness, and 
wreak her resentment, at the uncomfortable 
consciousness of having blundered, on the near- 
est person. The mistake, she would have 
argued, was past retrieving. No use at this 


late day to try to patch up a situation hopelessly 
in putting it | Roger, loudly. 
behind her as soon as possible and beginning | 
robes and clambered stiffly out, unaided. 
It may be added that the new beginning | 


spoiled. The only remedy lay 


afresh somewhere else. 











My dear | 
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against a European background. 
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pictured itself attractively to her mind’s eye | her chin ever so little, and smiled with infantine | the children’s clothes, but I heard all about it 
sweetness straight at the president. up there.’’ 
‘*_to learn that, in accordance with the pro-| Mrs. Thoms rocked back and forth delib- 


In chapel the next morning, after the last | 





hymn, the students seated themselves again | | visions governing the award of the Mary 
with sudden expectant quiet as the president Fellowes Madden Fellowship for study in a 


kept his place behind the reading-desk, smiling | 


throat. 


foreign university, either in Great Britain or 


|a little at them, and once or twice clearing his | on the continent of Europe —’ 


‘*Oh, get along, get along!’’ sighed Kitty, 


‘*He’s nervous,” whispered Alice Fairchild | hidden behind Alice Fairchild. The girls were 
to Agatha, who sat between her and Theodora | impatient to applaud. 


in the front row. ‘‘He is certainly going to 


say it wrong.” 


On the other side of Alice, Cora Jameson | 


opened a small note-book, the ‘‘ Book of 
Breaks,’”’ and wrote the date on a blank leaf. 

**You will be surprised and pleased —’’ began 
the president, impressively, pausing between 
his words. 

Surprised! The girls nudged each other and 
bent their heads to conceal their amusement. 
The dear man had actually done it. ‘‘I told 
you so!’’ murmured Alice. Even Theodora’s 
conscientious gravity relaxed. Agatha lifted 


‘‘_on the continent of Europe —’’ repeated 


| the president, benevolently regarding them. 





Theodora clasped her hands tightly. 
smile grew fixed. 

‘*_granted each year to that student of the 
senior class whose rank has been highest during 
the four years of her college course, the faculty 
has appointed, and authorizes me to declare’’— 
the students made ready to clap—‘‘as incum- 
bent of the Mary Fellowes Madden Fellowship 
for the year 19— to 19—, beginning either in 
June or in September, at the option of the 
incumbent, Miss Theodora Lambert.’’ 


Agatha’s 


ROGER: SLOANE'S : SOFTENING - UP 
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HE querulous 

ery of a baby 

ERY issued faintly 

through one of the closed win- 
dows. Mrs. Sloane, passing by 
in the sleigh, shivered. She had 
not looked toward the big bar- 
racks of a house at all, but the 

wail penetrated her woolen hood 


DRAWN BY E. FOSBERY, 


KNOCKED LOUDLY AT THE GREAT DOOR. 


with forlorn insistence. She wondered if Roger 
had heard the ery, too, and glanced at him 


| uneasily. 


Roger Sloane, holding the reins firmly in his 
blue-mittened hands, gave no visible sign of 


| hearing. 


| 





The sleigh-runners grated discordantly over 
the bare spaces, and the baby’s faint wail 
| joined in the dismal noise. Mrs. Sloane glanced 
back once at the gloomy building. 

Once she glanced, and then shrank meekly 
into the warm folds of her shawl. 

“Cold, ain’t it??? her husband said. 
there anywhere else to stop ?’’ 

‘Only to Lois Thoms’s, justa minute. She’s 
going to lend me her rug-hook for a spell. 
Mine’s lost. And I’ve got a bundle of calico 
scraps for old Mis’ Thoms’s rising-sun bed- 
quilt. You ought to see that quilt, Roger—it’s 
a beauty! I’m going to make my next one a 
rising sun.’’ 

The sleigh drew near a comfortable-looking 
little farmhouse. 

‘*Whoa! Whoa, there, I tell ye!’’ called 


**Ts 


Mrs. Sloane disentangled herself from the 


‘*Won’t you hitch, Roger?’’ a pleasant voice 
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inquired from the open 
front door. 

**How are ye, Lois? 
No, I won’t get out, I guess. She 
won’t be long enough to make it 
worth while, unless you get to 
visiting. ’’ 

The call lasted twenty min- 
utes or more, and Roger Sloane, 
waiting outside, beat his numbed 
fingers together and shuffled his feet 
about under the blankets. But he did 
not realize that he was cold. <A child’s 
erying was in his ears. In those 
twenty. minutes he was reviewing 
twenty-five years of life. 

Roger’s whistle broke out shrill and 
penetrating. Mrs. Sloane started up 
from her admiration of the 

rising-sun quilt and 
glanced anxiously out of 
the window. She_recog- 
nized the meaning of that 
harsh whistle only too 
plainly. She had heard it 
at all the little crises of her 
life, and it boded ill to her 
ears. 

**T must go this minute. 
Roger’ll be chilled,’’ she 
said, nervously. 

“Well, he ought to have 
hitched and come in where 
it’s warm,’’ Lois rejoined. 

**T guess he can stand 
ita spell longer. You 
-haven’t been here since 
snow came, Nancy 
Sloane. _ I do'wish you 
and Roger would stop 
‘to supper, don’t you, 
mother ?’’ 

““My land! I 
guess I do! You 
throw on a shawl, 
Lois, and go out 
and coax Rogerup. You’re 
great on coaxing.’ 

**No, no, Mis’ Thoms, it 
won’t do a mite of good, 
notamite. I must go right 
off,’? Mrs. Sloane insisted, 
fumbling with her shawl- 
pin and veil. At-the door 
she called back to the old 
lady: ‘‘Maybe I can get 
over again after Christ- 
mas !’’ 

‘*Sodo! Sodo, Nancy!’’ 
Mrs. Thoms called back, 
cordially. 

“Lois,’’ she said, a minute later, ‘‘didn’t 
Nancy act kind of abstracted and queer ?’’ 

"Well, yes, mother, she did. I’m sorry for 
Nancy,’’ she added, gravely. 

“Pm sorry for Roger Sloane,’’ Mrs. Thoms 
said. ‘*Which road did they come, Lois ?’’ 

**Upper.”” 

‘*Then they came right by —’’ 

**Right by the house, yes. And you needn’t 
tell me Roger didn’t come that way on purpose. 
Of course he did. Doesn’t he make poor Nancy 
go to meeting that road every living Sunday? 
That’s why she stays at home so much—she 
that used to go as regular as clockwork. I 
haven’t got eyes in my head and feelings in 
my inside for nothing.’’ 

Lois’s knitting-needles clicked resolutely. She 
pursed her lips into stern lines. Her mother 
let her patchwork drop into her lap. 

‘*I’m sorry for Roger Sloane,’’ she repeated, 
mildly. ‘‘He’s more to be pitied than Nancy 
is, this minute. When did she die, Lois?’’ 

Lois started violently. ‘‘Who? Oh, Little 
Nancy? She died last fall some time—some time 
along in September, seems to me it was. She 
was brought here and buried. You recollect 
about it, don’t you, mother? I was up to Cousin 












































Nathan’s, helping Ellen make apple butter and 





erately. 

“They buried Little Nancy in the pauper 
burying-ground, you know, mother, right in 
sight of Roger Sloane’s sitting-room window, 
and Roger Sloane sitting there, reading a news- 
paper |”? 

“Why, Lois Thoms!’’ 

**Abner Bennet told me so himself, mother, 
the other day. He said he saw Roger sitting 
there when he was going past to the burying- 
ground. Abner dug the grave, you know.” 

**Poor Roger !’’ 

“*Poor fiddlesticks!’’ Lois Thoms’s knitting- 
needles clicked sharply, and no other sound 
disturbed the quiet of the cozy little room for a 
while. Then Lois spoke again. 

‘*Maybe,’’ she said, relentingly, ‘‘ Roger didn’t 
know ’twas Little Nancy being buried. I guess 
he couldn’t have known. Nancy didn’t know 
it till most a week after. You see, they hadn’t 
kept any trace of Little Nancy for years back. 
I don’t imagine they knew as much as the 
neighbors did, and that wasn’t much—only that 
her husband had gone from bad to worse and 
died in the gutter.’’ 

**Seems queer, Little Nancy’s being brought 
here to be buried, doesn’t it, Lois? So far as 
*twas.’’ 

‘*Well, she was set on coming, and saved 
money enough for it somehow or other. And 
she left a kind of a will and testament that the 
baby should come, too, to this poorhouse. It 
was the nearest she could get to coming home— 
poor thing!’’ 

“Poor thing!’’ 

‘Little Nancy was a pretty girl—as rosy as 
a pink. But she had terrible set ways with 
her.’’ 

‘*She was Roger Sloane’s daughter.’’ 

**Well, she had her way and married whomso 
she wanted to, and he had his way and disin- 
herited her for doing it. That’s the whole of 
the story—except the baby at the house.’’ 

‘*Have you ever seen him, Lois—the baby ?’’ 

**TIt’s a little girl, mother. Yes, I saw her 
a week or two ago, when I went there to carry 
old Aunt Becky those flannels. She favors 
Little Nancy, but she doesn’t look as if she’d 
live long. She’s the littlest, pindlingest thing !’’ 

When Roger and Nancy drove into the yard 
at home, the chill of the weather had struck 
into their bones and a chill kindred to it into 
their hearts. Roger went on to the barn, and 
Nancy hurried into the lonely house. Its silence 
and loneliness met her like a dismal presence 
at the threshold. 

She sat down in one of the splint-bottomed 
chairs in the sitting-room and began mechani- 
cally to unfasten her wrappings. One of the 
vases in the row on the mantel was not toeing 
the line in its accustomed orderly fashion, and 
she noticed it at once, and told herself she would 
straighten it just as soon as she got her cold 
fingers limbered up. But she sat thinking about 
Christmas—the day after to-morrow. ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas !’’ 

‘*What sort of Christmas will Little Nancy’s 
baby have in that awful house?’’ she suddenly 
asked herself. 

She got down upon her knees and began to 
pray: 

*‘O Lord, take care of Little Nancy’s baby! 
I’d do it if I could—if Roger’d let me. My 
heart feels breaking! I’m worrying so about 
Little Nancy’s baby!’’ 

In the entry a heavy step fell on the oilcloth 
floor, but she did not hear it. 

‘*O Lord, take care of it for me, and soften 
up Roger!’’ 

The man listening at the doorway retreated 
quietly to the kitchen. 

There was an especially good supper that 
night. The Christmas -eve ‘‘ celebration’’ of 
batter-cakes and jam sirup paved the way for 
an unusually social evening. Mrs. Sloane sat 
and watched her husband’s face, and wondered 
at the softening of its grim furrows. 

**You’re real good-looking, Roger,’’ she said, 
suddenly. ‘‘You don’t seem to have aged much 
of any, neither—not the way I have.’’ 

For answer he smiled and passed his hand 
kindly over her face. 

There was to be a service at the meeting-house 
Christmas morning, and Mrs. Sloane made 
ready to go. But directly after breakfast Roger 
harnessed into the sleigh and drove off. He 
had an errand to do, and he did not suggest 
taking his wife to the church. Mrs. Sloane 
felt disappointed. 

The sleigh-bells jingled cheerfully as Roger 
went past Lois Thoms’s little house. She was 
sitting by the window. 

‘*There goes Roger Sloane, mother!’’ she 
exclaimed, leaning ahead to peer after him. 

“Which way’s he going, Lois?’’ 

‘Upper road—he’s just turned up.’’ 

The hitching-post in front of the poorhousc 
had never before held Roger Sloane’s horse in 
restraint—never until this Christmas morning, 
when the snap on the hitching-rein clicked 
under Roger’s mittened fingers. He strode up 
the snowy path and knocked loudly at the great 
door. 

Ten, twenty, forty minutes passed before the 
door opened to let him out again, and then he 
was encumbered with an odd bundle. 

From the top of the bundle two bright eyes 














They rested in trustful security 


peeped out. 
on Roger Sloane’s face, and the muffled sounds 
that came from the midst of the bundle were 
trustful, too, and quite contented. 


“For my land’s sake! Come here quick, 
mother! Roger Sloane’s going back, and he’s 
got a baby in his arms,’’ 

“You don’t say, Lois! Get my glasses off 
the what-not. It does wiggle as if ’twas alive, 
doesn’t it ?’’ 

**There’s a little hand sticking out and waving 
—look there, mother! It’s her baby!’’ 

Mrs. Sloane heard the jingle of the bells; 
then she was conscious of their sudden silence 
at the door, but she did not look up. She was 
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| harnessed for this with a broad breast-band 


and heavy chains. A native looped the chains 
round the logs, and the elephant started off 
with them and deposited them on the trolley. 
Others were picking up the sawed planks with 
their trunks and carrying them across the yard 
to be piled. 


busy trying the effect of a purple strip following 
a scarlet in her rug, and there was really noth- 
ing to look up for. Roger would be in in a 
minute. 

And in a minute Roger came in. Something 
big and clumsy and wriggling dropped into 
Nancy Sloane’s arms, eclipsing the lapful of 
gay-colored pieces. Something warm and alive 
it was. Out of the chrysalis of blankets and 
robes kicked and struggled Little Nanecy’s baby. 

Roger stood looking down at it. He put out 
his rough hand and captured the tiny moist one 
and laid it up against Nancy’s cheek. 

** She sent it to you for a Christmas present, 
mother—Little Nancy did,’’ he said. 


AND_HIS JOB 


HOW THE TEAK IS PILED. 


[A] MAHOUT sat on the neck of every 
elephant, and if the animal picked up 
BES too small a plank, the mahout would 
hint, with his iron spike, that two might go to 
that load. Then, grunting, the elephant would 
pick up the second, with infinite delicacy of 
balance, turn, march over and deposit them 
beside the pile, always returning for another 
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[A ONG animals the ele- 
phant always seems to 
have a hard fate, but 
that is a matter of sentiment. 
In fact, he is quite as well 
off as anybody. The forest is 
generous to him; he can reach 
most things he likes there and 
pull the rest down. He enjoys 
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CARRYING TEAK we 


load so long as there were any planks ready. 

When there were none, he would take his 
ease in the sun, and wait. Or perhaps there 
were heavy logs to be pushed from one place 
to another, and if pushing would do, with his 
trunk curled against the log, no elephant would 
give himself the trouble of picking it up, any 
more than a housemaid will pick up a chair on 
casters. 

This might be called unskilled labor beside 
that of the piling elephants, those who picked 
up the heavy timber 
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nobody is hungry there, not 
even the pariah dogs. There 
seems to be rice enough at 
present to go round, and the 
natives of India, where the 
struggle for existence is a much 
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go. The steam-crane and the overhead trolley, 
which have not to be sent to the jingle to be 
doctored and cost less to feed, are already 
replacing him. By and by the curious tourist 
will have to look for him at his employments 
in the forest, where he pulls the heavy 
out of the mud and works them in the streams. 
Here they are often stranded in shallows, and 
the animal places his forehead against one end 
and slides them over the ooze to deep water. 
Or a jam will occur, and the elephant loosens 
and sets free the mass. 

Better than their drivers, it is said, they 
know which is the log that binds the rest 
together, selecting it unerringly and tackling it 
with prudence and sagacity. Here they must 
always be employed, at all events until they 
are no longer available in sufficient numbers. 
Already their price is steadily increasing, two 
to three thousand rupees—six hundred and 
sixty-six dollars to one thousand dollars—being 
paid for powerful tuskers; but although wild 
herds still roam the forests, and breeding is 
carried on in Tenasserim and Siam, the supply 
is not equal to the demand. 

The Burmese elephant, although the smallest, 
is thought the cleverest; but perhaps that is 
because of his opportunities. In India he is 
not asked to use his brain to any great extent. 

The elephant forms part of the 


logs 





and laid the rough- 
hewn logs on top of 
one another. One 


more serious matter, find Burma 
a paradise of easy living. They 
are not very provident or clever, 
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the sweets of dominion, too. It 
is his jungle, and if the tigers care to dispute 
his supremacy—well, they may. 

In captivity he is given the greatest care, is 
dressed in velvet with gold fringes, and is never 
asked to go faster thana walk. ‘There isa slight 
disadvantage in being used for shooting; it is 
so difficult to do justice to the situation when 
the sahib has missed the tiger and he has got 
his claws well fixed in your quarters, and you 


are embarrassed with a howdah on your back | 


and a mahout op your neck. But this does not 
happen often. 

In fact, the elephant’s lot is comfortable. 
He simply insists upon it. 
think he has a hard time. 
a world where he is never understood and for 
which he has plainly no sympathy. All his 
nearest relations are dead. He is not beautiful, 
and although he may be wise, he has no means 
of expressing himself. He stands alone in any 
zoblogical collection, and he must feel that for 
the mere keeping up of a consciousness the size 
of his, he is a great deal too abundantly provided. 

It can be but small consolation to him to 
know that when he is there, chained by a 


leathery hind foot, swinging forward on two | 


legs and back on the other two, the children 
never look at anything else. Yet he probably 
has more respect for mankind than for any of 


the other animals he has outgrown; and I) 


thought, the other day in Rangoon, that he 
seemed to like working, not merely for men, 


as most animals are compelled to do, but with | 


them. ‘ 


THE IRAWADI TIMBER - YARD. 


oO NE of the remarkable things to see in 

Rangoon is the elephants taking orders 
like dock laborers, and carrying them 
out. There is the big pagoda, more like a certain 
kind of dinner-bell than anything else, rising out 
of the trees round it, and covered all over 


But in sentiment I | 
He has to live in| 


the Burmans. They call their’ would suppose that a 
alphabet ‘‘the great basket of learning.’’ How pile of timber made 
| they would describe the multiplication table one by an elephant would 
| can only guess! But we must get on to the be a heap thrown to- 
| elephants, |gether as if for a 
| ‘The timber-yard was on the Irawadi, which | bonfire. Not at all. 
carries down the teak logs from Upper Burma. | It is as symmetrical, 
The biggest teak log on record was eighty-two | as well disposed with 
|and a half feet long by ten feet average girth. regard to economy of 





equipment of district officials in 
various parts, and many a bride 
has made most of her honey- 
moon journey on his broad 
back, with the tents and cook- 
ing-pots. 

The dignity of a raja 
measured by the number he 
possesses, and beyond walking 
in state processions the raja’s 
elephants have very little to do. 
The elephant whose business is 


Is 





These are not tall figures compared with Cali- | space, as if men had 
fornian or British Columbian trees, but the done it. 

wood is of noble and enduring quality. It was more fasci- 
nating than I can tell, to see the jungle patriarch | 
kneel down toa heavy log, twist his trunk round 

it, place it on the top of the pile, and then caleu- 

late its position, and push and pull until it was 

square in its place. The oddest, because the 

most reasonable thing, was to see the elephant, 

pushing against the end of a very heavy log, 

stretch out one hind leg to give himself balance 

and purchase. That seemed to bring him some- 

how very near to us. He was not only doing 


AN UNOCCUPIED ELEPHANT. | 


IT is mostly shipped to Calcutta at 
present, but as the great forest areas 
elsewhere become denuded, it will no | 
doubt find its way all over the world. The 
science of forestry is very carefully applied by | 
the government of India, so that in the future 
it will always be possible to ‘‘cut and come 
again’ in Burma. our work, but he was doing it in our way. 
The first thing we saw was an unoccupied! Marvelous it was, too, to see that they under- 
elephant. He was standing thoughtfully by | stood coéperation. Some logs were too heavy 
himself, switching his tail, and he looked at us | for a single elephant,—a ton is as much as the 
as if he knew precisely what we had come for. average tusker can handle comfortably,—and 
| No doubt it reminded him that he must offer | another would be brought to help. Then they 
some excuse for idleness, as he started off would kneel down together and each would lift 
at once for a neighboring water-tank, and | his own end, working with the single purpose 
plunging his trunk into it, sluiced himself all | of getting the log on the pile. 
over, as if his principal end in life was to wash How slowly they moved, with their little 
himself. meditative eyes fixed always upon the problem 
A few steps farther on, and we were in the | of existence! Yet they were quite aware of 
midst of his more industrious companions, | their immediate conditions, too. One big female 
moving steadily this way and that, every ele- | elephant, in the pauses of her work, would put 





phant going about his own business. They | her off forefoot on the nearest projection to rest 
took not the smallest notice of us, but I confess | it. The foreman explained that she had an ulcer | ES 


I never felt so much in anybody’s way or had | on it, and was shortly to be sent up to jungle 
a livelier desire to get out of it. The sensation | work for change of air and treatment. ‘‘ Those 
of seeing these enormous creatures moving about | fellows’’—the jungle folk—‘‘are up to all sorts 
with purpose and intention was startling and | of dodges for curing that kind of thing.’’ 
curious. It is so hard to dissociate purpose | Another, a big show elephant, when he saw 

a camera, would stop at exactly the right 











with gold,—you see it shining in the sun 
while you are still far out in the harbor,— 
and there are bazaars where they sell you 
little brass Buddhas and big Shan hats, 
and there are the elephants at work in the 
timber-yards. 

Nobody misses them. Every viceroy with 
his outriders drives down to look, and all 
the travelling princes from the royal houses 
of Europe, as wellas humbler people. Kip- 
ling must have seen them through those 
spectacles of his which make such a won- 


moment to be photographed, the foreman de- 
clared; he had been ‘‘done’’ so often. And I 


4 | myself saw another pick up.a long splinter of | 
=. wood and thoughtfully scratch himself with it. 
“Pala =T Presently, with one accord, all the elephants 
dropped work and moved in the direction of 

oo ms the sheds. 





TT 
A sll oy: ‘That means it’s eleven o’clock,’’ said the 
, " ey foreman. ‘‘Dinner-hour. Not for King Edward 
er himself could we get them to do a stroke of 
ERS work from now till three. It’s their off time. 

iNT: 7 


At three they begin again and work till dusk, 





derful telescope for people who live farther 
away, for he rimes about them: ‘‘Ele- 
phants a-pilin’ teak.’’ There is a tremendous 
fascination about any 


and they start about six in the morning, but 
they don’t understand overtime.’’ 

We peeped discreetly at the midday meal. 
Were you aware that an elephant’s food is 





PREPARING TO PICK UP THE LOG. 





demonstration that 
seems to bridge the 
gulf between us and 
the other animals; 
there is nothing more 


and intention in animals from | 
hostility toward oneself. 

We were grateful at this point 
to see the foreman on duty, 
who appeared to take charge of | 


always cooked for him? ‘That seems no more 
than fair, considering that he does the cooking 
animal’s work. 


TWO FEET OF CHUPATTIES. 


us. 





PUSHING THE LOG TO ITS PLACE 





interesting in the 
world. 

We made a start for 
the timber-yards im- 
mediately after break- 
fast, as work stopped 
at eleven. It was a 
pleasant, sunny drive 
out through the sub- 
urbs of Rangoon, 
which for prosperity 
and enterprise is the clanking of 
most American city I have seen in the East. | made a pandemonium in which we could hardly 


He said it was all right; 
that none of the elephants in 


were glad to take his word for 
it and to keep as close to him 
as possible. The din of the saw- 
mill enhanced the strangeness 
of the spectacle—the perpetual 
loud buzzing of the wheels, the 














PLACING THE END ON THE PILE. 


his employment were careless | 


enough to step on anybody. We | 


We passed many of the little Burmese houses, | hear one another speak. The blazing sun was | 


built on piles, much cleaner and prettier than | over all, and there was the pungent smell of 
the huts of the natives of India, and many | fresh-cut wood, while the earth trembled with 


groups of Burmans in their gay dresses, often | the tramp of the elephant operatives, who moved 


of silk, the women invariably wearing flowers | through the scene indifferent and unperturbed 

in their hair, and both men and women smoking | and silent. But if they had trumpeted or hur- 

enormous cheroots. ried it would have been impossible to stay. 
Gaiety and laughter were everywhere in the| The elephants round us were dragging the 


fall of dropping planks, the | I inquired. 
the drag-chains | 


fH E is given chupatties, round, flat meal- 
cakes the circumference of a small 
wash-tub, baked on hot stones, and the 
pile I saw before each elephant was quite two 
feet high. As much grass as they can eat—and 
they eat all night—is added, and ‘‘any young 
stuff we can get from the jungle,’’ said the 
foreman. 
**Do they mind one’s going into their stalls ?”’ 


‘Don’t know as they would mind,’’ replied 
the foreman; “that is, they wouldn’t neces- 
sarily get into a temper. They’d just lift you 
out. A man did go in last week, a native, and 
one of them lifted him out. He hadn’t any 
business there; he was drunk. The elephant 
didn’t mean any harm, but the man’s ribs were 
pretty near all broken, and he died afterward. | 
Better not—no object in it.’’ 

They say in Rangoon that, so far as the 


ithe fact. 
| because clover is a nitrogen-producing crop. 





serious is the sporting one, who 
is expected to stand stanch 
against ‘‘Stripes,’’ the tiger. 
There is a fallacy, by the way, to the effect 
that he invariably kills his enemy by stamping 
on him. His more usual method is to throw 
the animal from one forefoot to the other hind 
foot, until life is knocked out of him. It does 
not take long. 

No matter how many years you live in India, 
you cannot take the elephant quite as a matter 
of course. The camel grows familiar, the black 
buck is nothing extraordinary, and the monkey 
is simply a nuisance. But the elephant guards 
his ponderous distinction. Waiting under a 
tree at a railway-station, picketed near a col- 
lector’s camp, or moving through the streets of 
a native prince’s capital, he always takes the 
eye and excites the imagination. I suppose it 
is because, even in captivity and servitude, he 
keeps himself so much to himself. We can 
measure his skull and admire his muscles, but 
we really know very little about him. 
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ACTERIA! 
word has an ominous 
sound. Every one in- 
stinctively wishes to 
keep away from bacteria 
as things of fear. 

But there are good 
bacteria as well as bad 
ones — ‘‘benevolent’’ 
bacteria, that ask noth- 
ing better than to work 
on the farm, with no 

° reward except that of 
their own virtue. Uncle Sam thinks so highly 

of this class of germs that since August, 1903, 

the Department of Agriculture has offered to 

send them, free, to the American farmer. 

And if the farmer is wise, he will take as 
many of them as he can get, and set them to 
work in his fields as soon as possible. 

These industrious and deserving microbes 
may be pretty well described by calling them 
“‘nitrogen-fixing bacteria,’’ or in more cum- 
brous phrase, ‘‘bacteria of the root nodules of 
leguminous plants. ’’ 

Any boy who lives on a farm soon learns that 
to restore the fertility of worn-out fields, clover 
or its cousins must be sown. Cow-peas, vetches, 
alfalfa are all good for this purpose. In the 
rotation of crops, to keep land from being worn- 
out, clover or its equivalent must come round 
every fourth year. 

The farmer does not know why, but he knows 
The scientist knows why. It is 


The very 





Down on its roots are multitudes of tiny nodules 
and in these nodules are bacteria which have 
the power to take in nitrogen somehow, from 
the air, and give it to the soil. Then the corn 
and wheat crops take this nitrogen up and 
exhaust it, and the field must go to clover or its 


| related crops again. 


Almost one hundred millions of dollars’ worth 


| of nitrogen is exported from America yearly, it 


has been estimated, in the form of grain. The 


air; life does not bite very deep in Burma, and | heavy logs to the mill to be sawed. They were | timber-yards are concerned, the elephant must | American farmer, besides his rotation of crops, 
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has been forced to keep putting nitrogen back | amount of water, and drops in the cotton, germs 


into the soil in expensive fertilizers. This 
seemed, to a certain clever German scientist, 
rather a pity, as long as bacteria exist which 
like the job of nitrogenizing the ground. As 
man has harnessed steam and electricity, why 
’ not train germs to do the farming? 

So for nearly ten years these bacteria have 
been under culture and experiment by Professors 
Nobbe, Hartleb, and others in Germany, and 
lately by Professors MacMillan and Burrill, in 
America. The Germans wished to develop a 
high growth of the germs on the roots of the 
leguminous plants in any soil. The Americans 
went further, experimenting upon wheat and 
corn, to see if a crop of grain could not be made 
to grow itself and its own fertilizer at the same 
time—surely a true Yankee idea. 

The most practical discovery, however, is 
that of Dr. George T. Moore. By his process 
every farmer can grow the nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria himself and apply them himself to his 
crop. He can send to the Department of Agri- 
culture and get a small packet of sterilized 
cotton, on which the germs are growing. 
With this come two tiny packages of chemi- 
cals. One of these he dissolves in a certain 





and all, to soak overnight. The next morning 
he pours in the other chemical, and the germs 
develop until the water becomes cloudy with 
them. 

This milky fluid is then poured over the seed 
of the leguminous crop the farmer wishes to 
plant, the seed is put into the ground, and the 
germs begin their career of taking in nitrogen. 
They will do it in land where it has never been 
possible to raise a good crop of clover or cow- 
peas before, and they will do it tenfold in 
ordinary fields. The experimenters hope that 
the bacteria will increase crops from five to fifty 
per cent., and do away with fertilizers. 

If they can be cultivated on the roots of corn 
and wheat—and some of the experiments have 
been promising—the rotation of crops can be 
done away with, too, and grain-crops follow each 
other without cessation upon the poorest soils. 

All this seems likea fairy-tale. But the fairy- 
tale of science often turns out to be sober truth. 
At any rate, the farmer who hitches his wagon 
to the star of progress is a wiser man than he 
who sneers at new ideas; and if bacteria can 
be made to pay off the mortgage, they ought to 
be welcomed eagerly all over the land. 


CALEB COFFIN'S_JIM 
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(G ET out o’ 
that!’’ <A fly- 


ing chunk of 
sawed birch —the size that 
Capt. Ephraim Crocker al- 
ways selected for his cabin 
stove —came over the top of 
the diminutive deck-house. It just missed 
the shaggy back of a miserable little Skye- 
terrier, who, with a shrill yelp, his unkempt 
tail between his crouching legs, scuttled for- 
ward along the icy deck. 

Ephraim Crocker remained standing, his head 
and shoulders just emerging from the narrow 
companionway, and shook his huge fist at his 
ridiculous little antagonist. But as his victim 
showed no intention of returning, but stood 
whining in the shelter of the foremast, he turned 
his wrath upon the only other available target, 
Caleb Coffin, who stood, almost as crestfallen 
as the dog, at the wheel behind him. 

‘I’ve told you before, Caleb, that if I find 
that dog of yours sneaking aft here, I’ll club 
him or chuck him overboard! I won’t have 
him at my heels. If you want to keep him 
alive, keep him for’ard of the mainmast!’’ 

Caleb made no reply; he was not the sort of 
man to make replies. Captain Crocker stared 
at him a few minutes, glanced at sea and sky, 
and dropped back into the cozy cabin. 

Of course he did not know what Caleb was 
thinking, and it was well he did not. Caleb 
was fond of that dog. 

Caleb had found Jim in Boston. He had seen 
the miserable creature shivering upon a windy 
corner of Atlantic Avenue on a raw October 
night. He had not meant to call him, but, 
as he put it, he “‘just couldn’t help whistlin’,’’ 
and the dog at once followed with such grateful 
jumping and wagging of his tail that it would 
have taken a far more resolute man than Caleb 
to turn him away. 

That was how Jim had come to be added to 
the crew of the Emma Sevey, the stanch little 
schooner that carried any sort of available mer- 
chandise along the coast of Maine. 

Of course Jim, being a dog, was not critical. 
Seamanship was a sealed book to him, and his 
only objection to Captain Crocker was based 
on that officer’s blindness to his own solicitous 
affection. The others were more responsive. 
Even Andrew Maclane, the sour Scotch mate, 
had been seen to pat him on the sly. But 
Captain Crocker was not to be won over. 

To-day the captain’s humor was especially 
atrocious. Since early morning there had not 
been even an ‘“‘air o’ wind.’’ All day the 
Emma Sevey had drifted to and fro along 
the cliff-bastioned, desolate coast to the east of 
Machias Bay. In the distance, over the ragged 
outlines of fir and spruce, the captain could see 
the white wooden spire of the Holway meeting- 
house, and he could imagine only too well the 
cheerful warmth and comfort of Gooch’s store 
and post-office. 

Caleb Coffin was not, indeed, in the best of 
humor himself, nor did a glance at the weather 
do anything to reassure him. It was near 


evening, but the dusk was gathering far too | 


early. There was a chill in the air, and he 
drew his collar high to meet his cap, staring 
uneasily up past the rolling peak of the weather- 
stained mainsail. 

‘Wish I was ashore,’’ he said to himself. 
‘*I wonder what’s coming.’’ 

Even as he looked, there drifted from the 
somber sky a few flakes of snow. They flocked 
thicker and thicker. A dimness blurred the 
gray sea to the eastward. It closed upon them 
like a fog, a driving swirl of snow, with a cold 
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strength of wind that drew the slack sheets | 


taut and sent the Emma Sevey sliding along | harbor when you once have entered it. 


and the bubbling 
hiss of the water, 
and came hurriedly 
scrambling to the 
deck. 

“*West-nor’ west !’’ 
he said, gruffly, 
after a glance at the 
compass, and Caleb 
spun the spokes 
over, while Captain 
Crocker himself 
eased off the sheets. 
‘Joe Allen,’’ he 
called sharply down 
the companionway, 
*‘come on deck !’’ 

A head emerged, 
stared round, van- 
ished, and a mo- 
ment later Joe 
Allen, all in oil- 
skins, came out, 
sleepily rubbing 
his eyes. Ata sign 
from the captain he 
took his station in 
the blunt bows, al- 
most invisible from 
the stern, staring 
unprofitably into 
the hurtling snow. 

Caleb looked at 
the captain un- 
easily. ‘‘Youain’t 





was, he had made up his mind, and like many 
aman, was hindered by a false shame from 
retreat. He had, as he said, entered Holway 
harbor often in fog and snow, but always with 
definite bearings, taken before the fog shut in, 
or from the whistling buoy. 

It would have been wisdom now to search 
for that buoy, the faint bleatings of which, 
mingled with the strokes from the lighthouse 
bell, could be half-caught through the snow 
swirls. He trusted, however, to his memory of 
the Emma’s position as he had seen it before 
the fog fell, and held on steadily. 

‘*Half a point more north,’’ he said, suddenly. 
It seemed to him that the bell was too near, 
too distinct. 

They went on in silence. Now and then, 
sometimes to starboard, sometimes to port, they 
heard the roar of the swell bursting into the 
crevices of the cliffs. Caleb’s blood ran cold at 
the sound. He could hardly keep his eyes upon 
the card. Once more he tried: 

“Are you sure, captain? Hadn’t we bet- 
ter aa 

He could no longer see Captain Crocker’s 
face, but he could fancy it in the silence that 








followed. Captain Crocker was not sure, but 
he would not own it. 

They could see nothing now but the driving 
curtain of stinging snow that beat icily in their 
faces and blinded their eyes. The deck was 
heaped with it. Of the sea they saw nothing. 
They felt only the vast heave and subsidence 








goin’ to run in?’’ 
he .asked, depreca- 
tingly. 

Crocker turned 
upon him shortly. ‘‘That’s for me to settle,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘ You steer that course and steer 
it true. I’ve run into Holway harbor in worse 
weather than this.’’ 

Caleb dropped his eyes to the wavering card 
of the compass, and set his mouth stubbornly. 
He feared the reefs to the east of the entrance, 
but he feared Captain Crocker more. He must 
take what came. 

Meanwhile Maclane had emerged, little by 
little, from the cabin. He was a long, sallow 
man, of slow, meditative speech. He stared 
silently all round. At last he turned abruptly 
to Crocker. 

‘*Man, you’re not trying to make the Holway 
entrance ?’’ 

**That’s just what I’m doing!’’ retorted 
Crocker. ‘‘Have you any objection?” 

The tall Scotchman made no rejoinder. He 
looked round again, then slowly retired to the 
companionway. 

‘*Where are you going?’’ asked Crocker, 
sharply. 

**To write a bit letter to the lassie,’’ he 


DRAWN BY H. M. BRETT. 


answered. ‘‘I’m thinking théy may send it to 
her.’’ 
Captain Crocker turned red with anger. 


‘*You’re a coward, Maclane!’’ he shouted. 
**T’ve steered into Holway harbor many a night 
as bad as this will be.’’ 

**Ye’ll no do it the night,’’ Maclane answered, 
quietly, and slipped below, closing the hatch 
after him. 

Maclane’s speech and manner had cast a chill 
over the others. Holway harbor is a very fine 
But 


the invisible heave of the sea with decks aslant. | | the entrance, hardly wider than a city street, 
Caleb leaned forward to call the captain, but | and flanked by bold cliffs and slender pinnacle 


there was no need. 


He had grasped instantly | rocks, is not one to attempt in fog or snow. 
the significance of the quick heel of the ship | 


Captain Crocker was no fool. The trouble 


“THAT'S FOR ME TO SETTLE .. 


- YOU STEER THAT COURSE 
AND STEER IT TRUE.” 


of the running swell that slipped shoreward to 
shatter on cliff and ledge. What lay before them 
—the clear entrance, or that mangling fury of 
rock and wave? 

Suddenly from the lookout there came a shrill 
cry, the cry of a man who sees death facing 
him—death instant and inevitable! 

What had Allen seen? There loomed up 
before their mental vision, in a dizzying horror 
of nightmare, the black, sharp rocks, their heavy 
drapery of rockweed sucked down in the brief 
withdrawal of the sea—the withdrawal that 
preceded the roaring, thundering return. 

It was a moment of staggering anticipation. 
The captain clutched, open-mouthed, the edge 
of the top of the deck-house ; the lookout sprang 
for the rigging; Caleb, stupefied, clung to the 
useless wheel, holding, with dazed determina- 
tion, to the course assigned. 

The schooner rose, soared with the swift 
ascent of a bird, poised giddily, spinning help- 
less on the summit, and then dashed, like a 
stone hurled from the hand, straight upon the 
foaming reef! There was a rending crash, an 
icy surging of salt death, a sick sense of struggle 
through gulfs of darkness—a whirling, aching, 
clutching, choking terror. 

Yet the end was not death. The dimness 
took shape, and Caleb found himself emerging 
from the reeling oblivion—clinging giddily to a 
rock, snatched at by cold rushings and retreat- 
ings of waist-deep sea-water. 

As in a nightmare he labored, groping on 
hands and knees, struggling without progress, 
groaning and crying, too, like a man who in 
nightmare strives vainly to run from the peril 





| that has no pity. 
inch by inch, clinging with split | 
| finger-nails, up, till the highest leap of the torn 


Up, up, 


whiteness missed his feet. 
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that the danger was past, till suddenly he 
slipped, and plunged headlong in a bewilder- 
ment of rock and snow and ice and broken 
branches, with a red sense of blood bewildering 
his eyes. 

The next he knew some one was touching 
him. ‘‘Who is it?” he cried. 

**Tt’?s Crocker,”’ came the answer, in a queer, 
thick voice. ‘‘Are you hurt?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ Caleb answered. He 
touched his face. A great gash ran across his 
forehead and the taste of blood was in his mouth. 
He tried to rise. His right leg responded, but 
the left lay helpless, although the movement 
gave him a keen wrench of agony. 

‘‘T think my leg’s broken,’’ he said, faintly. 

Captain Crocker bent over him carefully and 
handled the limb. There was a strange new 
softness in his manner. Yet Caleb winced at 
the touch. 

“It’s broken, sure enough,’’ Captain Crocker 
said, at last. ‘‘Coffin, I guess this is the end 
of it.’’ 

Caleb sat half-erect in wonder. 
go for help, captain ?’’ 

Crocker’s voice, as he answered, sounded 
fainter and more muffled. ‘‘I’m sorry, Coffin, 
but it’s no use. My ankle’s turned and I can’t 
stir but a few steps, and I fancy some of my 
ribs have gone wrong. My wind never was 
very good.’’ 

‘‘Where are we?’’ Coffin looked about as if 
trying to read the secret of the dark. 

‘*Near Long Point, I think, from the lie 
of the ledge and shore. I was near a mile 
wrong. What a fool, what a fool!’’ 

‘Let us call for the others. Possibly 
Allen eur 

Captain Crocker assented. Once, twice, 
thrice they called. But there came no 
answer except the roar of the sea and the 
whistle of the wind in the bare bushes. 

It was more than two miles to the 
nearest house of the village, two miles of 
trackless chaos, a tangle of fir-secrub and 
spruce-scrub and rotten windfall and shat- 
tered rock. 

A strong man on a fair day in summer 
might well spend two hours in strug- 
gling through that two miles of wilderness. 
What chance for a wounded man, through 
heaped snow and ice? There was no 
hope. 

The mind of the sailor cast about desper- 
‘*You haven’t a dry match?’’ he 


**Can’t you 


“Tn a bottle? I should have, but I 
haven’t. No, my boy, there’s no hope till 
daylight, when they might see us from 
the lighthouse. But we’ll never last till 
then.’’ 

‘‘If only Maclane were here!’’ Coffin 
murmured. One sound survivor could save 
all! 

Both were silent after that, lying hud- 
died together, wrapped in their sea-soaked 
garments. ‘The fall of the snow had slack- 
ened, and there was a new keenness in the 
westering wind. Caleb had a queer sense 
of his childhood, of himself and his brothers 
cuddling close in the great, cold bed—and 
their mother coming to ask if they were 
warm enough. He could almost hear her 
voice ! 

A warm touch on his hand roused him. 
What was it? 

He reached out into the darkness, and his 
hand fell upon a wet and shaggy mass of 
hair that writhed and wriggled to the touch. 
And then he heard a little whining bark 

that he would have known anywhere. ‘‘Jim!’’ 
he cried, and the little creature pressed closer in 
delight. He, too, had been through his terror. 
He, too, had emerged dizzily into life, and to 
his simple dog mind, now that his master was 
found, all was forever well. 

But Captain Crocker sat erect, a new hope in 
his heart. Sad as he felt, and weighed down 
with his fatal error, he yet had a robust longing 
for life. ‘‘Will he mind you?’’ he cried. 

**Usually he will,’’ Caleb answered. ‘‘Why ?’’ 

Captain Crocker thought a moment, then, 
loosening his water-soaked shoe, he drew out 
the shoe-lacing and tossed it over to Caleb. 
**Tie it about his neck,’’ he said; ‘‘and here, 
tie this to the end of it.’’ 

He took from his pocket a coin with a hole 
in it—an old Irish shilling that he had carried 
for years as a lucky piece. Opening his knife, 
he carved upon it, in queer, straggling letters, 
first on one side, then on the other, the word 
HELP. Then he passed it over to Coffin, who 
made it fast, with careful knottings, to Jim’s 
neck. He understood the plan. If only they 
could make Jim understand! 

It was a hard task. For an hour, it seemed, 
they shouted and ‘pointed. Sometimes Jim 
would bound away, but always to steal back, 
whining out his perplexed wonder at their con- 
duct. 

Then, suddenly, a notion came to Caleb. 
Together, each aiding the other, he and Captain 
Crocker struggled to the top of the little slope, 
crawling through bushes and windfall. It was 
as they thought. Far off, along the rugged 
shore, one could see the lights of the village, 
blinking in the crisp air. To these Caleb pointed 
—and at last Jim understood. 


He did not go willingly. His timid nature 


Up, still unconscious | balked and revolted at the task. He cried like 

















a little child in the face of perilous duty. But 
Caleb pointed sternly, and at last, with a 
wretched little yelp of decision, Jim plunged 
off, neck-deep in fluffy snow. 

The two men, reclining upon their elbows, 
looked at each other. Neither said a word. 
Side by side, with sundry suppressed groans, 
they slipped back to the hollow, and cowered 
in the lee of a rock. Captain Crocker, reaching 
up, pulled down branches of spruce, from which 
he shook the snow. These he packed close 
about them. 

‘Thus they waited, striving, under this strange 
coverlet, to keep up a vain and purposeless 
speech, lest sleep should seize them—the sleep 
of the snow, from which no man awakes. 





It was very cozy in Gooch’s store that night. 
Two coasters lay at anchor, weather-bound in 
the little harbor, and their skippers, together 
with most of the male population of Holway, 
sat close about the great stove, and filled the air 
with smoke and more or less truthful reminis- 
cence. 

‘*Pity Crocker ain’t here,’’ said Gooch. ‘I 
most expected him to-night.’’ 

“I saw him this afternoon,’’ said big Ellis, 
from across the harbor, ‘‘just before the snow 
fell. He was about off Long Point.’’ 

‘*Think he’d try to run in ?’’ 

“‘He might try, but I don’t think he’d risk 
it,’ answered Ellis, meditatively. ‘‘This ain’t 
the harbor to be sneaked into in a snow-storm.’’ 

“*He’s a venturesome sort, Crocker,” said 
Gooch, thoughtfully. 

They were all silent. The rising wind roared 
loud about the corners of the building. 

**T guess he wouldn’t mind being here by 
now,’’ said Ellis. He had no notion of the 
grim appropriateness of his conjecture. He 
stood, his square, vigorous figure bulking large 
in the lamplight, his pipe in his hand. ‘‘It’s 
a bad, wild night, and —” 

He stopped. From the closed door there came 
a whine and a sound like the scratching of a 
dog. 

‘*There’s your dog, Gooch,’’ remarked Ellis. 

Gooch did not answer, but merely pointed to 
the barrel by which his lean red setter slum- 
bered. 

‘*Don’t sound like any dog from hereabouts,’’ 
said old Captain Baldwin, critically. 

‘*Let the beast in,’’ said Ellis. ‘‘It’s cruel 
to keep any kind of critter in the cold a night 
like this. Open the door, Billy.’’ 

Ellis’s boy, a thin, long-legged youth of 
fifteen, sidled to the door and cast it open. The 
group by the fire turned their heads listlessly, 
then started up in surprise. 

‘There on the threshold, in a cloud of blown 
snow-dust, stood quivering as dismal a little 
dog as ever came within an inch of death. His 
back sparkled with snow, and long icicles hung 
from his dingy coat. He staggered on his feet, 
and his whine was weak as the cry of a sick 
child, 

Ellis pushed past the others, caught him up 
and carried him to the fire. Jim lay back in 
his arms, his eyes blinking feebly at the light, 
as near fainting as a dog can be. 

The group closed about him. 
‘*Where did he come from ?’” 

But Ellis had seen the coin. He held it up 
to the light, and saw the scratched inscription. 
‘* *Help,’”’? he read. ‘‘It’s some one wants 
help!’’ he cried. ‘‘But where is he?’ 

They looked at each other in bewilderment. 
Suddenly Ellis broke off one of the dangling 
icicles and put it to his lips. ‘‘Salt water!’’? he 
shouted. ‘‘Boys, that dog’s from the sea! 
There’s been drowning out yonder !’? 

They stood for a moment in awed perplexity. 
Then old Peter Gilkey, who had stood mutter- 
ing behind the rest, suddenly opened his mouth 
to speak. ‘‘What’s the dog doin’ with Captain 
Crocker’s shillin’?’? he mumbled. ‘‘What’s 
the dog doin’ with Captain Crocker’s shillin’ ?”’ 

“*The man’s right!’’ cried Gooch. ‘It is 
Crocker’s. I’ve seen him show it!’’ 

Ellis had turned with quick decision. 

‘* Billy,”’ he cried, ‘‘run! Run for your life 
and rouse out Hanscom and Pike and Larrabee! 
Tell them it’s life and death; to get coats 
and boots and lanterns and come! Libby, bring 
matches and wood and blankets and axes! And, 
Gooch — 

se Y es! 9? 

‘Telephone to Machias for Doctor Tobey. 
Tell him he must come, snow or no snow. 
Hurry! Every minute tells.’’ 

Lights flashed in the houses. Dark figures 
ran dodging about over the moonlit dazzle of 
the snow, and within a few minutes a compact 
band of men, shouting and pointing excitedly 
as they went, took the rough road eastward, 
while the women at home watched through the 
frosted panes and clasped their children closer. 


**Who is he?’’ 


Jim did his best to show the way, although | 


most of the time he rode snug and muffled in | 
Ellis’s greatcoat. When the men. doubted, 
they put him down. 
they followed his track in the soft snow—a trail | 
that even the cold wind had not yet effaced. 

So they came, weary and panting, to the 
nook of rock where the two crouched, and by 
morning Caleb and Captain Crocker lay in 
warm beds, under the kindly care of half the 
village, and the Machias doctor ‘‘guessed they’d 
pull through.’’ 

Captain Crocker, they said, was a changed 
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man after that, a man with a burden that lay | 


| Captain Crocker’s heart is over the past, no| him up. Then, without waiting for the sub- 
heavy upon him. No one reproached him. | reminder, no reproach, seems to sting quite so | merged diver to signal back, he began to lift 
They felt that he did not need the added burden | deeply as this—that Jim still shrinks from | him through the water. 
of reproaches. ‘*Pump steadily, boys,’’ he said quietly to 


On his new schooner, the second Emma 
Sevey, there are changes. 


A DIVERS 
LY ALLE . 


= 


[IN INETY feet deep in the 
= green, translucent sea- 
MA depths off Crane Is- 
land, Diver Arthur McCorrison 
was plying his trade on the 
wreck of the three-masted schooner Christabel. 
As he stalked to and fro, ax in hand, upon the 
sunken vessel, his bulging head-piece with the 
goggle lights set in its sides and front gave 
him the appearance of a gigantic submarine 
beetle, clambering aimlessly about. 

But McCorrison’s movements were far from 
aimless. A man who is working alone almost 
a hundred feet under water, with three attend- 
ants in his boat above and a fifty-thousand- 
dollar wrecking tug anchored near, has no time 
to waste in ill-considered acts. To the company 
that was employing him every minute had its 
exact value in good American currency; and 
well had he improved the time since putting 
on his diving suit, his weighted belt and heavy 
lead-soled shoes, and sliding slowly down the 
rope to bottom nearly two hours before. 

In a thick fog, one week earlier, the Chris- 
iabel, loaded with undressed granite for New 
York, had struck Crane Island Nubble, heaved 
over it, and less than five minutes later had 
sunk in fifteen fathoms, giving her crew barely 
time to collect a few of their more valuable 
belongings before taking to the boat. 

The cumbrous nature of the schooner’s cargo 
made it impracticable to raise her from such a 
depth. Hence her owners had contracted with 





saving; and to do this work the firm had | 
engaged two divers, George Snyder and Arthur 
McCorrison. 

The two men were close friends. Their 
tastes and dispositions were similar, and 
whenever it was possible they always worked 
together. This had led some joker to nickname 
them ‘‘the Submarine Twins.’’ As they were 
of the same general build, they could conve- 
niently use the same diving suit; and either, if 
working under water, felt perfectly safe if the 
other was attending to the air-hose. More 
than once each had owed his life to the fact 
that his friend was on duty 
at the surface. 

On this particular morn- 
ing the boat containing the 
air-pump and its attendants 
was moored ten yards sea- 
ward from the wreck, to be 
out of the course of objects 
that might rise from be- 
low, after MeCorrison had 
released them. Snyder, 
watchful and silent, held 
the air-hose in his right 
hand, the signal-line in his 
left. Jake Corliss and Andy 
McClellan, two members of 
the tug’s crew, were work- 
ing the handles of the pump, 
sending down through the 
rubber tube life and strength 
to the toiler below. 

That afternoon, if the 
sea continued calm, Snyder 
would exchange places with 
his mate. McCorrison would 
sit in the boat, operating line 
and hose, while his comrade 
would be laboring far be- 
neath him with bar and ax. 

The diver had not been 


was covered with a miscellaneous assortment of 
floating articles. The first thing to appear was 
a big wooden water-tank, which plumped above 
the surface like the back of a whale, and lay 
bobbing, half-submerged by the waves. 


a chair shot up, legs uppermost; then another, 
and another; next came the captain’s desk, 


table. As this flotsam drifted landward with | 





it and took it aboard. 
















followed a few minutes after by the dining- | three men on the sinking craft. 


|him, that he slinks aft furtively and depre- 
| catingly, and that he takes to headlong flight 
Caleb Coffin is | if Crocker so much as raises his hand. 

mate; his dog, Jim, has the run of the deck, | 
and it goes hard with any sailor who speaks | ness, even a little dog may be prevailed on to 
to him unkindly. And I know that, sore as | forgive and forget. 


Yet it may be that with time and with kind- 


~J JE OPARDY 





well back from the stick so as 
not to be struck by it when it 
rose, he sundered the last rope 
that bound it to the rail. In- 


darted upward. The diver, satisfied that he 
had done his duty, gave three sharp pulls on 
his signal-line, to notify those above to be 
on the lookout for the spar. He then moved 
forward to make an examination of the fore- 
castle. 

Meanwhile the gaff shot up like an arrow, 
the steel-capped end uppermost. The men in 
the boat, warned by McCorrison’s signal that 
he had cut something loose, but ignorant of 
what it might be, looked with interest toward 
that part of the sea directly above the wreck, 
where the other articles sent up had emerged. 


But the gaff, instead of rising straight to the | 
surface, scaled diagonally to the left toward | 


the boat. 

It was just eleven o’clock. From the tug, 
anchored a few hundred feet away, six silvery 
bell-strokes told the hour. The morning breeze 
had died out and the sea was perfectly calm. 
The two men at the air-pump tured the 
handles steadily. 

Snyder, a line in each hand, sat in the 
stern sheets close to the gunwale, looking 
down into the smooth green tide that rippled 
gently along the side of the boat. Round the 


tug a score of gulls were skimming in large, 
Two miles distant the low ledges | 
a wrecking firm to strip her of everything worth | of Crane Island rose and sank in wavering, 

unsubstantial bluffs under the influence of the | 


slow circles. 


mirage. It would have been hard to picture a 
scene more drowsily monotonous. 

Then, in a twinkling, all was changed for 
the men in the boat. 
with the suddenness of a torpedo explosion, 
was felt beneath the keel. Its violence almost 


threw the operators at the air-pump from their 


feet. Snyder, bending over the gunwale, was 


nearly pitched overboard, only saving himself 
by grasping the rail. 

The steel-tipped gaff, driven upward with 
increasing speed by its own buoyancy, had | 





A LITTLE LATER CAME THE CABIN FURNITURE. 


the right of the keel. 

The blow split the planking and opened the | 
garboard seam for a distance of several feet; a 
long, narrow ridge of water burst in. The boat | 
filled rapidly and began to settle. The gaff, its | 


| ing the cause of the disaster. 
For a moment consternation paralyzed the 


| that their own safety was threatened. Even if 


the strong flood-tide, a boat from the tug pursued | | the boat went down, they could easily keep 
| afloat until rescued. 

As McCorrison proceeded in his task of strip- | feet under water and as yet unconscious of any | 
| ping the Christabel, he noticed a spare gaff | danger, what would happen to him? 


But MeCorrison, ninety 


| lashed to the rail on the starboard side of the | sinking of the pump his air supply would be 


as it was apparently a new spruce stick, about | 
| forty feet long and capped with steel. 


}ends and middle. With two strokes of his keen 
|ax the diver severed the lashings that bound 
the forward end. It rose slightly. He cut 
those about the middle, and the free end of the 


his armor before their craft foundered ; 
It was secured to the rail by ropes near its | 


For much of the distance | after house. This was certainly worth saving, | cat off, and he would suffocate miserably. He 


must be drawn to the surface and divested of 
other- 
wise his life was not worth one of the screws | 
in his helmet. 

The momentary panic passed, leaving the | 
three cool and resolute. They realized the situ- | 
ation, and knew precisely what it demanded. 


stantly the buoyant spruce | 


A fearful shock, coming | 


It was not | 


With the | 


the others. 

McCorrison was just peering into the open door 
of the Christabel’s forecastle when Snyder’s 
signals surprised him. Why were they pulling 
| him up so soon? He had no choice in the 

| matter, for the line tightened, his feet swung 
| off the deck, and he rose gradually through the 
| brightening sea. 

Meanwhile, inch by inch, the water gained 
/on the boat streaks with disheartening speed. 

There was no way to prevent it yet. Until 
the diver was within thirty feet of the surface 

it needed both attendants to operate the big 
air-pump, and Snyder of course had his hands 
full with the hose and life-line. No one could 
be spared for bailing now. 
In pulling up a diver from a depth of fifteen 
fathoms it is not advisable to lift him more 
| than two feet a second, for the lessening of 
atmospheric pressure causes a rush of blood to 
the brain, and is likely, if too sudden, to bring 
on serious consequences. 

This fact handicapped Snyder badly. He 
would have liked to raise his mate much faster, 
| but he did not dare to do so. If he drew in 
the rope too quickly he might injure MeCorrison 
for life. If he did not pull quickly enough the 
boat might sink before the diver could be drawn 
to the surface and his suit taken off. The 
situation called for the nicest judgment. MeCor- 
rison’s life might pay for a mistake. 

Inch by inch the boat settled. Foot by foot 
the rope came in. McCorrison’s head was 
splitting. He had never before risen so fast. 
What did it mean? To his comrade, coiling in 
the line and hose above, it seemed as if the 
submerged man would never rise to the surface. 

Lower sank the boat. Round and round 
went the handles of the pump. Snyder had 
been taking careful note of the line as he coiled 
it in. Now he knew that the diver was only 
thirty feet below them, and that one man 
pumping could supply him with sufficient air. 
Not a second was wasted. 

““Now, Andy, drop that handle!’’ shouted he. 
‘*Take this pail and bail for all you’re worth!’’ 

McClellan seized the pail and began scooping 
out the water. Here was a thing there was no 
danger of overdoing. It was a relief to be able 
|to work without caution to the full extent of 
| his strength. He could not hope to throw the 
water out faster than it came in; but by bailing 
| vigorously he might avert the sinking of the 
boat for two or three minutes. 

A series of short, sharp shrieks from the 
tug’s whistle told the three that their plight 
| had been at last observed. The other boat, 
| which had towed the floating table to the farther 
| side of the tug, now came in sight round the 
stern, its two occupants rowing desperately. 
But it was a heavy craft, 
and its progress was slow. 
Before it could arrive the 
diver’s fate would be de- 
cided, 

Snyder’s lips tightened as 
he noticed how the water was 
gaining. ‘‘Faster! Faster, 
Andy!’’ he urged the sailor. 

As MecCorrison neared the 
top he threw his head back, 
and saw above him the sink- 
ing boat with the open seam 
showing plainly in her 
planking. Then he under- 
stood his peril. A moment 
later his head shot up into 
the air. 

As the helmet appeared, 
Snyder passed a line under 
his mate’s arms, and with 
his knife severed hoisting- 
rope and air-hose. Corliss 
left the pump and sprang to 
assist. Together they hoisted 
the diver on board, the sea 
washing over the gunwale 
as they did so. MeClellan 
was bailing like mad. 

‘‘Off with that helmet!’’ 





ORAWN BY w. F. STECHER. 


long at his task before the surface of the sea | struck the craft fairly under her center just to | commanded Snyder, and in a moment McCorri- 


| | son’s flushed face was revealed. 

There was no time to unfasten knots. The 
eighty-pound belt was cut off and dropped with 
a splash. Two quick knife-strokes, and the 
strings of the lead-soled shoes fell apart. Over- 


A little later came the cabin furniture. First | force spent, now floated idly alongside, reveal- | alls and diving dress were rapidly removed, 


| and at last MecCorrison stood free, but not a 
moment too soon. 

The boat wabbled ominously. Then, with 
barely a ripple, she suddenly dropped from 
under them, and the four sprang out into the 
| sea to avoid the swirl she made in going down. 

Safe on the tug a few minutes later, McCor- 
rison gave Snyder’s hand a hearty grasp. 

“‘T owe you one for that, George!’’ said he, 


gratefully. 
‘“‘That’s all right, old man,’’ replied his 
mate, returning his grip. ‘* You’ ll have a 


| chance to pay me back some time.’ 

The extra diving outfit upon the tug was 
| hurriedly made ready for use ; and that after- 
noon at two o’clock Snyder, having recovered 
| the sunken air-pump and other articles, resumed 


spar sprang up with a suddenness that surprised | Snyder gave four quick jerks on the signal-line, | work upon the wreck, while MeCorrison took 
him. Moving toward the stern, and standing | to notify McCorrison that he was about to haul | his place in the boat above. 
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A HOT SPRING IN THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


here is a wide difference between the voting- 
machine and machine-voting. The one 
resembles, mechanically,.a cash register, indi- 
cating money received ; the other often registers 
cash disbursed—a vital distinction. 
I" less than four weeks it will be Christmas; 
and on the calendar in nearly every house 
the next twenty-four days are marked as ‘‘days 
of mystery,’’ in preparation for the time when 
that which is hidden shall be made known. 
he hypothetical ‘‘horse marine’’ has at last 
become an actuality, and by a fitting coin- 
cidence, at Mare Island. The navy-yard there 
was too large to be properly guarded by foot 
patrol, so a naval cavalry was organized for 
the purpose. Unfortunately sea-horses were 
not available for the mounts. 
he Boston Art Museum has recently acquired 
a love-letter thirty-five hundred years old. 
It is written on a brick and is addressed to an 
Egyptian lady. In those days it was not 
always an insult to throw a brick at one’s 
sweetheart, and there was no danger of carry- 
ing such a letter forgotten in one’s pocket. 
Meany a Congressman who takes his seat in 
the House of Representatives next Monday 
will look round him with sadness as he realizes 
that his constituents decided last month that 
they preferred another man to represent them. 
The reélected Congressmen will settle them- 
selves down with the consciousness of rewarded 
merit. But, alas! it does not always happen 
that the reélected are the most worthy. 
A German who applied for registration as a 
voter in New York City was asked as to 
his birthplace. He replied that he was born 
in Germany, and was told to bring his papers. 
Iie hurried away, and reappeared with a trunk 
lid under his arm. ‘‘ Here they are, gentlemen. 
I hope they are correct. You see, I do not 
want to lose them, so I pasted them in the top 
of my trunk.”” His name was promptly put 
on the voting-list. 


yes women attending a Massachusetts col- 
lege have formed a Cross-Country Club, to 
encourage the practice of walking. It is required 
that each member shall spend at least three 
hours a week out-of-doors, and members are 
asked to keep records of their strolls, so that 
others may learn about the places of interest in 
the surrounding country. But that involves 
another faculty than the talent for pedestri- 
anism. If we all had the gift of seeing things, 
nobody would need to be invited out into a 
world of beauty and fascinating activity. 
he children’s court law of Colorado goes a 
step farther than any other law of the kind 
in this country in holding parents responsible 
for the behavior of children. In the first six 
months of 1904 Judge Lindsey of Denver sent 
thirty fathers to jail because their boys were 
lawbreakers. These fathers knew the boys 
were habitual truants, stole rides on trains and 
did other disorderly things, and failed to disci- 
pline them. But the judge was not so foolish 
as to lock up the fathers during work-days. 
He sentenced each to a year in jail, the year to 
be made up of week-ends, from noon on Satur- 
day till breakfast-time on Monday. After the 
first week-end in jail he suspended sentence 
indefinitely, to give them a chance to reform 
the boys—with the assurance that if the reform 
failed they would be reincarcerated. 
Spee, societies have discovered meanings 
in the poet’s verse of which he never 
dreamed, and lovers of animals have likewise 
ascribed to dogs and cats and horses motives of 
which the animals have no conception. One 
might write an interesting but uninstructive 
article on ‘The Horse as a Detective,’’ based 
on the connection of the animal with the arrest 
of lawbreakers. Not long ago a horse was 
found wandering about the streets of a New 
England town. He was stopped by the police, 
and in searching the wagon for evidence of 
ownership, they discovered what they regarded 
as evidence that the owner was violating the 
liquor laws. When the man called for his 
horse he was charged with the crime, was 
found guilty and punished. Several months 
ago the police of Brooklyn found a horse loose 

















in the street. He belonged to men suspected 
of conducting an illicit distillery. But the 
police did not know where the still was, so 
they got in the wagon, gave the horse his head, 
and he went home. ‘The still was located, and 
when the owners returned they found the 
police waiting for them. In each case the 
horse had something to do with the detection 
of men charged with violating the law. But 
if either horse should be called a detective he 
would be as greatly surprised as Browning used 
to be when the Brownize societies told him of 
wonderful things which they had found in his 
verse. 


octor Warre, the head master of Eton, has 

announced his intention of resigning his 
position in the coming year. He will then 
have occupied the post twenty-one years. His 
term of service has been of unusual length, 
and it is said of him that although he could 
not vie with Doctor Keats in the number of 
prime ministers whom he has flogged, there 
are many who are now most prominent in 
carrying on the work of the empire, as states- 
men, governors, ambassadors or generals, who 
remember his influence with gratitude. The 
oldest fitting schools in this country seem com- 
paratively youthful when we reckon the age of 
the famous institution on the Thames. Eton 
was founded by Henry VI in 1441, nearly two 
centuries before the landing of the Pilgrims. 


* @ 


COURAGE. 


Plant thou thy feet as on a stair, 
And mount right up and on! 
Alice Cary. 
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THE ELECTION. 


hen a prominent Democrat was asked 
W on election night what he thought of 

the result, he said, ‘‘It is the will of 
the people; therefore it should be respected. ’’ 

The significance of the reply cannot be over- 
estimated. It goes to the bottom of popular 
government and indicates what elections are 
for, as well as the proper attitude to be observed 
toward the outcome. 

Theodore Roosevelt is to be the President of 
the United States for the next four years 
because the voters have deliberately selected 
him for the office. He is the kind of man they 
wish to have in the White House, and his 
policies are those which they approve. Judge 
Parker recognized this in his election-night 
telegram to the President, congratulating him 
because ‘ ‘the people have emphatically approved 
your administration.’’ ‘Those who do not like 
the result must accept it while they lay plans 
for persuading the people to vote differently in 
1908. 

In the meantime, it may be interesting to note 
that some new precedents have been established. 
Never before has a Vice-President who suc- 
ceeded to the office through the death of the 
President been nominated for election to the 
first place, and consequently no such accidental 
President has ever before been reélected. Indeed, 
it is so long since a Vice-President was elected 
to the presidency under any circumstances that 
it may almost be said that this was in itself a 
new precedent. 

Mr. Roosevelt received a larger number of 
electoral votes than any preceding candidate. 
McKinley, in 1900, received two hundred and 
ninety-two, the largest number before this year, 
and the next highest was two hundred and 
eighty-six, which were given to Grant in 1872. 
But Mr. Roosevelt’s fraction of the electoral 
vote is not so large as was that of Grant at his 
second election, or that of Lincoln, who, in 1864, 
received ten votes for every one cast for his 
opponent. It is true that the Southern States 
did not choose electors in 1864. 


*® © 


A REFORM MINISTER. 


epresentatives from thirty-four provincial 
R zemstvos in European Russia gathered 

in St. Petersburg last month to consider 
the necessity of reform in the land laws, They 
had been summoned by Prince Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky, the minister of the interior, the suc- 
cessor of De Plehwe, who was assassinated. 

This ‘‘land parliament,’’ as it has been 
called, is a representative body in the sense in 
which that term is used in constitutional coun- 
tries. ‘The zemstvos are provincial legislatures, 
the members of which are chosen by popular 
vote,—it is really ‘‘ popular,’’ inasmuch as 
sixty-four per cent. of the vote is cast by peas- 
ants,—and the men whom they sent to St. 
Petersburg to consult with Prince Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky represent the people. 

The new minister of the interior, who has 
been in office less than three months, has done 
much to warrant the conclusion that he has 
received orders from the Tsar to introduce 
many reforms. Indeed, several public men 
who were banished for proposing plans to 
improve conditions in the empire have been 
pardoned within a few weeks and permitted 
to return to their homes. The minister himself 
submitted a reform program of forty - three 
articles to the Tsar about a month ago, and it 
was approved. 

The press censorship has already been 
relaxed, and the papers were permitted freely 





to report the proceedings of the recent trial of 
those accused of inciting anti-Jewish riots at 
Gomel last year. Moreover, the government 
has given more favorable consideration than 
ever before to the request of the American State 
Department that it recognize American pass- 
ports when issued to naturalized American 
Jews of Russian birth. 

Friends of civilization the world over are 
hoping that nothing may happen to check the 
liberalizing movement which has received a 
new impetus with the advent of De Plehwe’s 


successor. 
* © 


DISCOVERERS. 


Some souls there are who, when they smite it, bring 
Forth from the hardest rock its hidden spring. 
Bulwer-Lytton. 
* & 


THE EVIL OF AN OVERWORKED GOOD. 


“7 et your moderation be known unto all 
men’’ is a motto which does not lose 
its foree in modern conditions. It is 

fatally easy to let the good hurry on until it 
becomes the evil. It is not strange that the 
good influence possible for women’s clubs 
should be forced and overworked until it 
threatens the welfare of the very communities 
which they seek to help. 

The author of a recent novel has taken this 
tendency as the motive of her plot. She tells 
the story of a Western country girl who marries 
a Chicago grocer, and begins her new life by 
joining a club. She is soon swept into a swift 
current of activities, social and civic. Her 
name figures in the club column of every news- 
paper. She is a member of a dozen committees. 
Their meetings and the breakfasts, teas and 
dinners pertaining to ciub life fill her days and 
evenings. Husband and children are neglected 
or half-forgotten in the pressure of public duties. 

Finally the husband loses patience, packs 
his bag and leaves home. Fortunately he 
encounters a railway accident. The report of 
it brings the wife to a sense of her actual love 
for her husband. She drops everything and 
hurries to the scene of the accident, to find him 
unhurt, and to reveal her real heart to him and 
to herself. 

In the hours of agonizing suspense she has 
learned that husband and babies are better and 
dearer than all the glamour of club life; and the 
story ends with the promise that ‘‘they shall 
live happy ever after.’’ 

The book, like all novels written for the 
avowed purpose of reform, has gross exaggera- 
tions; but it will serve its end if it calls the 
attention of club-women to the dangers of over- 
devotion to their admirable organizations, and 
puts fresh emphasis on the world-old truth 
that the great savior of society is the happy 


home. 
A his congregation of New York business 
men that the seat of power in the United 
States no longer rests in the East, but has 
passed to the West; that the really big things 
of the age are now done by Western men; and 
that unless the East shall rouse itself from its 
self-complacent dream and open its eyes to 
facts, its relative influence in the nation will 
continue to diminish. 

The picture may have been painted in too 
high color, but in the main it is true. Western 
men and Western States have grown greatly in 
political influence; Western ideas constantly 
gain weight in national politics; Western banks 
become more independent of Eastern financiers. 

The change is due, no doubt, partly to 
natural conditions. Big problems and a big 
country breed large men and liberal ideas. 
They make for progress rather than for consery- 
atism. But an interesting side-light appears 
in some recent remarks of an Eastern college 
president who went West a few years ago, and 
is now at the head of a state university. 

‘*When I was in the East,’’ he said, ‘‘I had 
to prod my students to work. Here they prod 
me. ‘The West is no place for a lazy professor. 
If he is teaching in a college where the elective 
system prevails, he will soon find himself with- 
out pupils.” 

Another Western professor speaks almost in 
the same vein: ‘‘I have never known my 
students out here to complain of the length of 
the tasks set for them, or the difficulty. Eastern 
students used to groan over the same amount 
of work.’’ 

If, then, the West is forging ahead of the 
East, the explanation seems to be a rather 
simple one. Getting at it early, sticking to it 
closely and keeping at it long will surely show 
results, whether in the classroom or in the 
wheat-field. 
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EAST AND WEST. 
prominent Brooklyn preacher lately told 
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THE LONGEST TUNNEL. 


ore than two months ago The Com- 
M panion, misled by a cable despatch, 
announced that the first construction 
train passed through the Simplon Tunnel in 
August. In fact, the two headings have not 


yet met, and the difficulties recently encountered 
make it impossible to predict when the moun- 
tain will be pierced. 

In constructing this great tunnel, twelve and 
a quarter miles long, the usual practice was 
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followed, of tunneling an upward grade from 
each end, so that any large body of water 
encountered in the rock would drain itself 
away. When the boring had reached a point 
about three miles from the Italian end a great 
spring was struck. It flowed at the rate of 
twelve thousand gallons a minute. Owing to 
the grade, it caused little impediment to the 
workmen. 

But the workmen from the Swiss end reached 
the summit point first, and in order not to 
delay, they began tunneling down-hill. They 
had not proceeded far before they struck another 
enormous pocket of water, which was of such 
high temperature and flowed so fast that work 
had to be discontinued, and the gap of one- 
seventh of a mile must be finished from the 
Italian end alone. 

The Simplon Tunnel is not only the longest 
tunnel in the world; probably it is the longest 
subterranean tunnel that will ever be con- 
structed. There will certainly be longer sub- 
marine tunnels hereafter, for ultimately England 
and France may be joined by a tunnel under 
the Strait of Dover. In any event, sooner or 
later the New World will attach itself to the Old 
by a submarine passage beneath Bering Strait. 

Enormous difficulties will confront engineers 
when they begin to study either of these enter- 
prises practically. Yet there can hardly be 
any greater problems than the disposal of great 
bodies of scalding hot water, the difficulty of 
keeping workmen in health and vigor at a 
temperature of one hundred and eight degrees, 
and overcoming the crushing weight of a moun- 
tain, a mile and a half high, at one point, over 
the tunnel. 
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COOPERATIVE NEWS -GATHERING. 


t is commonly remarked that every paper 
| tells in its news columns about the same 

story; that its account of a battle in Man- 
churia or an accident in New York harbor is 
just like that in all the others. So far as this 
is true, it is largely due to the great organiza- 
tions known as ‘Press Associations,’’ which 
have grown up for the purpose of gathering the 
routine news of the world. Of these there are 
several in the United States, and four principal 
ones in Europe. 

When hundreds of newspapers share the 
expense of collecting news, they can undertake 
costly services, like long cable despatches from 
the remote corners of the globe, which not the 
most successful of them all could undertake 
alone. 

A press association’s account of an event 
goes to newspapers of all political and religious 
beliefs, and accordingly it must be ‘‘colorless,’’ 
so far as partizan or other special interests are 
concerned. When the newspapers want ‘‘color’’ 
they employ a special correspondent, who writes 
from their own point of view. ‘The editorial 
page, which expresses the newspaper’s indi- 
vidual opinion, is another outlet for local, 
sectional and partizan feeling. 

It is well for Americans that the great 
volume of their news comes through channels 
which are studiously impartial. Sometimes 
this rule is inadvertently broken. Occasionally 
the existence of the rule prevents an association 
from carrying what is really important news. 

It is also a great convenience to public men 
to be able to communicate to all the newspapers 
through these chosen channels. Special places 
are accordingly reserved for press association 
representatives. ‘They accompany the President 
on all his important trips. He could not take 
aman from each newspaper, nor could many 
publications afford to detail one. 

Thus in harvesting one of the nation’s greatest 
crops,—the news,—codperation proves as advan- 
tageous as in the ‘‘ barn -raisings’’ of early 
colonial life. 

* © © 

Jivns up to its reputation for doing things in a 

big way, Chicago has completed this winter, 
by popular subscription, a great building for the 
use and endowment of the Chicago Orchestra. 
For many years this body of musicians, under 
the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, has been 
recognized as one of the best in the world. It 
has endeared itself to nearly all Chicagoans, and 
because of the low price of tickets and the high 
class of music given, has been one of the greatest 
of popular educators. Every year, however, it 
has been run at a loss, and a deficit averaging 
twenty-eight thousand dollars has been made up 
by wealthy guarantors. Last winter an appeal to 
the public was made for an endowment fund. 
Three-quarters of a million dollars were collected 
in sums ranging from one dollar to twenty thou- 
sand. A site was secured on the lake front, and a 
building erected which contains, besides a hall 
and quarters for the orchestra, many suites and 
offices, the rent of which will go to the support of 
the organization. 


he end of the episode of the “stolen” cope does 

eredit to the American citizen in whose pos- 
session it was. The cope was one of the vest- 
ments belonging to the Cathedral of Ascoli, in 
Italy, and was of great value and historic interest. 
It is believed to have been made in England in the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries; and it is known 
that it was presented to the Ascoli Cathedral in 
1288 by Pope Nicholas IV. In 1902 it disappeared 
from the cathedral. The next that was known of 
it by the people of Italy was that it was on exhibi- 
tion in the South Kensington Museum in England 
as the property of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Mr. 
Morgan had bought it in good faith from persons 
who, he was led to believe, had a right to sell it. 
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But later it transpired that it had been taken out 
of Italy without the consent of the government—a 
consent which the law requires shall be obtained 
before any historic works of art may leave the 
country. The government desired its return, and 
Mr. Morgan last month, after an interview with the 
Italian ambassador to the United States, volun- 
teered to return it to Italy. Now the Italian 
government must deal with the persons respon- 
sible for offering the cope for sale outside of Italy. 
Who they are is not known to the general public, 
but it has been suggested that they were in some 
way connected with the cathedral, and took this 
means of raising money. 
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HER FRIENDS. 


mong the prisoners taken into a Southern police 
court the other day was an old colored woman 
who had been arrested for failure to provide tags 
for her two dogs. When questioned by the court 
she answered that she was old and poor, and had 
not been able to get money for the license tax. 

“But you know that it is against the law for 
dogs to go without tags,” the judge reminded her, 
“and I shall have to sentence you —” 

“I knowit,” she interrupted, humbly. “I couldn’t 
help it.” 

“Unless,” the judge continued, “the dogs are 
sent to the pound. In that case you will be 
dismissed.” 

But the old woman looked at him, her wrinkled 
face full of distress. “I cahn’t do that, I cahn’t!” 
she cried. And then she told her story. Her 
dogs were her only friends, her only protection. 
They were such beautiful dogs, and one was 
named for her husband, and the other one was so 
knowing and could stand on his hind legs, just like 
a man! She could not let anything happen to 
her dogs. She would go to prison herself instead. 

There was nothing to do but accept her decision. 
The judge reluctantly pronounced sentence—six 
dollars’ fine or nine days in the workhouse, and 
when the session was over she marched quietly 
with the other prisoners out to the van. Nobody 
had the heart to tell her that before she came out 
of the workhouse her dogs would probably be 
dead; or if not, that she would undoubtedly be 
arrested again. After all, something might happen. 
In a police court even more than in other places, 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

Something did happen. A newspaper reporter 
got hold of the story, and it came out in that 
night’s paper. It was told very badly, not “worked 
up” at all; but the American public is quick to 
read between the lines, and before the next morn- 
ing the money for the old ‘‘aunty’s” release and 
the tax for her dogs had been offered many times 
over. She who had thought her dogs her only 
friends suddenly found a score of warm hearts at 
the service of her need. 

It is a pretty story and a not uncommon one. 
It is safe to say that no case of need is ever made 
known to the publie that help is not immediately 
and eagerly offered. But reporters are not always 
at hand, and sometimes the friendless ones come 
to our very door. Are we as quick to see them 
then, or do we wait for others to point the way 
to us? 
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RAINBOW COLORS. 


— Mohl, British born but the wife of a 
man of letters in Paris, was a famous hostess 
during the middle of the last century. Her salon 
was literary rather than fashionable. She was 
the friend of many famous authors and artists, 
and the good angel of countless struggling begin- 
ners in the arts. She was equally renowned for 
her kindness, her childlike simplicity and her 
marvelous attire. 

Taine relates that having once said to an English 
lady, “Madame Moh! does not look to me like an 
Englishwoman,” he received in reply a prompt 
“Thank you.” 

One cannot wonder that, in externals, poor 
Madame Mohl’s fellow countrywomen should not 
eare to accept her as their representative, for her 
eccentricities of dress were the most unbecoming 
imaginable. She wore flowing wrappers of extraor- 
dinary tints and patterns at extraordinary hours, 
and frequently received distinguished company 
while her head yet bristled with curl-papers of 
vivid reds, greens and yellows; for it was one of 
her small economies to use up in this way super- 
fluous handbills and circulars such as are usually 
printed in tints designed to arrest the eye. The 
money saved in this and many other odd kindred 
ways helped to swell her fund for charity; for the 
Mohls were never rich. 

Of course her literary and artistic friends could 
not be blind to such startling peculiarities of 
appearance, of which she herself was always 
serenely unconscious; but if they laughed it was 
with kindly and affectionate laughter. It was 
once suggested by a friend that a certain rising 
protégé of hers should execute her portrait, but 
the young man refused. 

“I dare not,” he said. “My forte is black and 
white ; and to depict Madame Mohl one must melt 
the rainbow on one’s palette. She is the seven 
colors inearnate.” 

Then, as if penitent for any possibility of ridi- 
cule that might lurk in the words, he added: 

““Madame’s curl-papers are all the colors of the 
rainbow, it is true; but it is true also they are a 
rainbow of promise to every poor, unfriended 
wretch who enters her presence. Ah, yes; and 
perhaps up there they say of them, ‘It is before 
her time she wears her halo, but what of that?’ 
And the angels smile.” 
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GLORY THAT HAS PASSED AWAY. 


young woman who has been writing the history 

of her family, and has gone through bundles 

of old letters with their dead-and-gone romance 

and dignified records without number, declares 

that she has come out of it all with a stout rever- 
ence for her ancestors. 

“They were amazingly fine, and I’m not half so 

greatly in love with the progressiveness of our 

generation as 1 was when I began,” she frankly 
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confesses. “At first I said there was nothing 
natural about them ; that they went through life on 
stilts and never got down to earth, even with their 
nearest and dearest. But I’ve grown to love their 
perfumed, powdered, patched conversation, and 
contrast it with our modern talk. 

“I wish I had the secret,” she admits, with a 
sigh, “but I haven’t, and I can’t acquire it—not 
even painfully. Now Grandfather Carlisle was 
given to fits of depression,—just as my husband is, 
though they are not his by inheritance from Grand- 
father Carlisle, for he, of course, was on my side,— 
and grandmother was always trying, when he 
was away from home, to help him keep them off. 

“Sometimes she would beseech him sweetly. 
Could she not teach him who was dearer to her 
than language had the power of telling, to support 
the separation with fortitude like her own! And 
again, she earnestly said he must exert himself. 
‘Forgive my apparent tone of command, dear and 
revered husband, but you must not give way to 
your melancholy,’ or something like that. 

“Now last week Tom, who is on a business trip 
in the West, wrote me a letter that was blue- 
black in tone; Grandfather Carlisle could never 
have written a bluer. It made me wretched,— 
simply wretched,—but I didn’t write one of grand- 
mother’s pretty letters, although I had just been 
reading the proof of one. No, habit was too 
strong for me. I rushed out to the telegraph 
office and wired: ‘Brace up, and get to the nearest 
football game.’ ” 
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THE APOLOGETIC CHINAMAN. 


[" China as in Japan custom requires that one 
who has performed a meritorious service should 
belittle it, and one who has been selected for 
honors should declare himself unworthy. Who 
can imagine an American office-holder writing 
such a letter of acceptance as this, which the 
biographer of Li Hung-Chang quotes from Tseng 
Kwo-fan, appointed Viceroy of Nanking? ~ 


“Being of no ability, and having, notwithstand- 
ing, been entrusted with the most important 
duties, I have, as I tottered along, failed to do 
anything meritorious. 

“When, some years ago, I went to Shantung 
I did not succeed in subduing the Nienfei, bu 
returned to Nanking, and was ever after ashamed 
of myself. Last year I was graciously nominated 
Viceroy of Chihli, but I made unsuitable appoint- 
ments, mismanaged the army, and failed todo an 
good for the Yellow River. I tremble as I thin 
of my blunders, and in consequence I am over- 
whelmed by the gracious order which directs me 
to resume my former important post and thus 
displays your majesty’s confidence in me, instead, 
as would be just, of reprobating me for my worth- 
lessness and dismissing me.” 

As it happened, this was from one of the most 
honest_and best beloved Chinese who cver gov- 
erned Nanking, and was almost worshiped by the 
people of that province. 
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CLOSE CALCULATION. 


greeny touch in commercial eccentricities, 
and the land of the palm is not so different 
from that of the pine, in the oddities of its small 
traders. It was a Canada grocer who owned that 
it never paid him to keep white sugar. 


“i 2 get a barrel, folks buy it up so fast it’s 
one in less’n a week,” said he. “Don’t pay, I 
ell ye, it don’t pay!” 

A traveller in the Philippines gives this experi- 
ence on the Island of Negros. He had gone to 
the open-air market, where the native women sit 
squatting in a row, prepared for the long financial 
arguments that follow the customer’s first mention 
of a price. 

“How much?” asked the visitor, pointing to 
some mangoes. 

“Three cents each,” was the answer. 

There were six mangoes in the basket, and the 
traveller took them all and laid a twenty-cent 
— in the seller’s lap. But she angrily snatched 
hem back, and also returned the coin. 

“They are three cents, if you buy them sepa- 
rately,” said she. “If you buy the lot, you will 
have to pay five cents, for I shall have none to 
sell to other people.” 


* © 
STRUCK THROUGH. 


err Argelander was one of Germany’s most 
distinguished astronomers. He was greatly 
loved and admired by the younger generation of 
students, both German and foreign, many of whom 
were proud of having had him as their preceptor. 
| them, says Doctor Newcomb in his 
“Reminiscences,” was Dr. B. A. Gould, who loved 
to tell this story of the professor’s wit: 

When Doctor Gould was in Germany as a student, 
he had abundant hair but no beard. ‘On his return 
there from America, years later, he had grown a 
beard, and had become completely bald. He 
entered Argelander’s study unannounced, and 


the te pee looked blankly +7 

“Don’t you know me, Herr Professor?” asked 
the visitor. 

The professor looked more closely. 

“It’s Gould!” he cried, at last.” “It is Gould 
mit his hair struck through!” 
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HE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. 


Japanese of an inquiring turn of mind has 
recently addressed a note to the village im- 
provement society of South Orange, New Jersey. 
The subject of his investigation is one that is 
familiar to most parts of the world, but no doubt 
the community of which the inquiry is made will 
feel flattered by this evidence of its popularity. 
The honorable of the South Oranges are asked 
in what way do they rid themselves of him the 
much troublesome mosquito? How do they ap- 
proach him in his house among the reeds and 
marshes, so as to remove him effectually from the 
dangers that he does to — of good minds 
whose skins he must puncture? All this I would 
like so much to know. 
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NATURAL PREFERENCE. 


iss Violet had made a rapid tour of the Euro- 
pean continent and found little to impress 
her, either favorably or otherwise. 


“You say you saw all you wanted to of Italy,” 
said a friend, on Miss Violet’s return to her native 
heath in Kansas. ‘What did you think of the 
lazzaroni?” 

“Don’t talk to me about it,’ said Miss Violet, 
briskly. “I’d rather have a gest dish of plain 
American macaroni baked with cheese any time!” 


Fifty Years of Success. Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches are world-renowned as a superior cough 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. Avoid Imitations. {Adv. 
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MOBILOSCOPE, $1. Fan's 
, e Picture Ma 
chine and films of 250 moving pictures. Simple mechan- 
ism, wonderful effect. XMAS SPECIAL. Sent prepaid 
upon receipt of $1.00. Descriptive circular furnished 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO., 233 Broadway, New York City. 


STUFF BIRDS 4X2 ANIMALS, 


Men, women anil 
boys, learn Taxidermy by mail. Fine profits 
for your spare time. Very interesting. We 

uarantee success. I5lessons. Reasonable 
Filton. Write to-day for our Free Illus. Cata. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, 9 A Street, Omaha, Neb. 


SKATE ON SNOW “sicy cere ™ 
You Can Do It 
With These Skates. 


Girl’s style, 7,8,9 or 10 inch. Like cut, 9, 10 or 11 inch. 
Either style, any size, $1.25 per pair. We pay express. 
Money back if wanted. Postal us for descriptive bovklet. 
HANDY THINGS CO., 71 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 




















HE spirit of Christmas is to be 
found in the home that is kept 
clean, sunshiny and wholesome, with- 
out the drudgery of hard work. 
any a heart-sick person is only 
work-sick. When you lighten labor, 
you lighten the heart. 
Borax makes housework easy 
simply because it makes the water 


SOFT, as Nature intended it should 
be for washing and cleaning things. 


20-MULE-TEAM 
BRAND BORAX 


just about doubles the cleansing power 
of soap and water. It should be used 
in the toilet, bath, laundry and house- 
cleaning. Be sure you get the purest 
and best—20-Mule-Team Brand. 
For sale at all drug and grocery 
stores in 4, % and |-b. packages. 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Main Building, Armour Institute of Technology 


PREPARATION 
FOR COLLEGE 


BY MAIL. 


Instruction under the direction of the 
regular teachers in a resident engineer- 
ing college. 

Lessons prepared especially for home 
study by teachers of acknowledged 
standing. 

The full college preparatory course 
covers the entrance require ments of such 
a college as Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, and students satisfactorily com- 
pleting this course are admitted to the 
college of engineering of that institution 
without further examination in the sub- 
jects taken. 

An unusual opportunity for young men 
of limited means to pete for entrance 
to an engineering college without leaving 
home or interfering with their regular 
work. 

Parents wishing to keep their children 
at home as long as possible before send- 
ing them to college will find these courses 
of great value. There is no breaking of 
home ties, and the student not only has 
many of the advantages of a private 
tutor but also the sympathy and encour- 
agement of his parents. 

This is an excellent opportunity for 
teachers and others to take up engineer- 
ing studies in their own homes and at 
their own convenience under the guid- 
ance of resident school-teachers. 

Instruction is under the personal super- 
vision of members of the faculty of 
Armour Institute of Technology. 

Instruction is also offered in Electrical, 
Mechanical, Steam, Sanitary and Civil 
Engineering ; Architecture, Mechanical 
Drawing, Telegraphy, Telephony and 
the manufacture of Textiles (Spinning, 
Weaving and Knitting). 

200-page illustrated Bulletin giving full 
information as to courses, teachers, 
methods of study, ete., may be had upon 
request. 

































AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 






at 
Armour Institute of Technology, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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FLYER” 
Automobile Hand-(ar for Boys and 
Girls of from 2 to 14 years. A cracker- 
jack Christmas or birthday gift. 





Handsomely il 
lus rated catalog 
and prices on 


various band- 
cars, free. 
lakes happy, healthy children; saves 
clothes and mother's worry. Brings every 
musele of the body Into play. Single or dou- 
ble seats and handles. Coaster gear and » 4 





brake, 80 sure hil 
climber and safe coas- 
ter. No dead center, 
High speed — goes 
like the wind. Guar- 
anteed heavy rubber 
tires. Shipped di- 
reet from factory. 
STARBUCK SONS CO. , 
2900 Cottage Ave., 
MATTOON, ILL. 

















NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Send for sample copy of 

the Phonogram 
Monthly. 





A Most Acceptable Holiday Gift 


THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Entertains the guest, plays for dancing, amuses the family, renders the latest hits 
and the classical selections with rich purity and natural tone beyond belief till you hear it. 
Edison Gold Moulded Records, price 35 cents each, contribute largely to its marvelous 
results by their unapproached perfection. Dealers everywhere will be glad to prove 
this wonderful superiority. If there is no dealer near you, send to us for catalogue. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, ORANGE, N. J. 











SAN FRANCISCO. LONDON, 
LC. S. Language Courses 
taught by Edison 

Ediron., Phonograph. 
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he highhole tapped upon my door: 
I rose to let him in. 

He stayed without, but on the floor 
Some leaves, with scurrying din, 
Rushed past me, standing in my door 

To let the highhole in. 


Through loosened thatches slips the rain 
My fireside warmth to share. 

His fingers drum upon the pane, 
His blue robe fills the air 

With darkening swirl. Come in, Friend Rain, 
My fireside warmth to share. 

The sun sifts in at every chink, 
The winds whisk in and out. 

There’s no room in my house to think 
And none to fear or doubt, 

For sun floods in through every chink, 
And winds whisk in and out. 
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“NUMBER 77.” 


t was near noon. The cars 
| down Main Street were 

crowded. As the car driven 
by Motor-man Number 77 ap- 
proached the railway - crossing 
the warning bell began to ring 
and the slender, long - armed 
gates reached down across the 
street. A train was coming, and 
although it was hidden by a wall of buildings, 
its clank and puff showed it to be about to 
cross. 

The motor-man shut off the current and put 
on the brake to stop his car. The grade was 
slightly down, the car was moving rapidly, 
and as the brake was turned hard round, some- 
thing snapped. The crank spun in the air 
with a rattle, and the heavy, helpless car rolled 
on toward the crossing, with just enough 
momentum left to carry it through the frail 
gate and on to the track in front of the coming 
train. 

Before one of the terrified passengers could 
jump or speak, almost before one could think, 
the motor-man had acted. Quick as thought, 
and with the presence of mind and the boldness 
that have characterized every hero, he threw 
the controller wide open again. The car jumped 
like a horse at the bite of a spur as the powerful 
current struck it, jumped, then bounded for- 
ward, crashed through the first gate, leaped 
the track and shivered the gate on the farther 
side as the locomotive rushed past, barely 
grazing the rear platform. 

It was all over and no one was hurt. But 
the fraction of a second’s delay, an instant’s 
hesitancy on the part of the motor-man, and 
the car, with its load of human life, would 
have been struck by the express. The motor- 
man might have jumped and saved himself. 
He was not responsible for the defective brake. 
But he was responsible for the safe-conduct 
of those twoscore of passengers; and he was 
true to that duty, the master in a supreme 
emergency. 

The passengers changed to other cars; the 
motor-man waited until an empty car arrived 
from the barn, and with his hands upon con- 
troller and brake, went his way, on down the 
route, jolting and clanging through his hum- 
drum round, the same common-looking motor- 
man, Number 77, as before. 

Standing directly behind him on the platform 
during the terrible moment of that crossing 
was a young clergyman, who was preaching in 
one of the large city churches while the pastor 
was temporarily absent. He was fresh from 
the seminary; he had touched life widely at 
many points, but not deeply. He had had 
more instruction than experience; he had read 
more than he had lived; and his religion was 
as yet much more a matter of thought than of 
vital life. 

This was a real experience that he had just 
had at the crossing; momentary, it is true, in 
actual time, but very long in the intensity it 
gave to living. His escape seemed like a 
miracle; and more and more, as he thought 
about it, did the conduct of the motor-man 
seem miraculous. Who was Number77? How 
came this common, simple man by such self- 
mastery, such quickness, decision and self- 
effacement? What had given him that unusual 
ability to see at a glance the right thing to do 
and that still rarer willingness to do it? He 
would go to the office of the street-railway 
company and find out about him. 

That evening the young clergyman led a 
prayer-meeting in the little mission chapel of 
the church in one of the poorer districts of the 
city. For the first time since it occurred, the 
escape at the crossing had slipped from his 
thought, until, in front of him as the meeting 
was nearing its close, he noticed a man ina 
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uniform of the street-railway company. Just 
then some one began to sing: 
“Never further than thy cross, 
Never higher than thy feet; 
Here earth’s precious things seem dross, 
Here earth’s bitter things grow sweet.” 


But the young leader did not hear. His eyes 
were fixed upon the man in the uniform; he 
was living over the experience on the car, 
asking himself over again his questions of the 


“Gazing thus our sin we see, 
Learn thy love while gazing thus; 
Sin, which laid the cross on thee, 
Love, which bore the cross for us.” 


And still he saw only the man, heard only the 
questions ; when, all unconscious of the clergy- 
man’s thought, the man in the uniform closed 
his eyes, and in a deep, rich voice took up the 
third stanza of the hymn: 


“Here we learn to serve and give, 
And, rejoicing, self deny; 
Here we gather love to live, 
Here we gather faith to die.” 


And as he sang, the light glittered upon his 
cap in the aisle, and the clergyman saw the 
number—77. 

The questions were answered. He understood 
—more things than he had asked. 
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A HEROIC JOURNEY. 


hree fine gold medals have recently been 
T struck at the Philadelphia mint and for- 

warded to officers of the United States 
Revenue Cutter Service for a deed of heroism per- 
formed during the winter of 1897-98. As it came at 
a time when the United States was interested in 
records of war,—the achievements of army and 
navy against Spain,—the exploit has not received 
the attention itdeserves. The story has been told 
before, but it is well worth the repetition which the 
Washington Post gives it. 


In November of 1897 the owners of whaling- 
vessels of the Pacific fleet received information 
that eight whalers were caught by the early 
closing in of the ice-pack, and that there was 
danger of starvation if food were not sent to them 
at once. The President ordered a relief expedi- 
tion to be fitted out, and the cutter Bear was 
chosen for the service. 

The overland ex ition was put on shore at 
Cape Vancouver. There was a train of four sleds 
carrying supplies and camp equipment, and drawn 
by forty-one dogs. At the start the snow was 
deep, and all the party travelled on snow-shoes, 
while four Eskimos went ahead to break the trail. 

The storms and gales were furious, but the little 
company pressed on until ther had completed the 
journey of sixteen hundred miles. The travellers 

id not, as they are supposed to do, sit back on a 
sled and comfortably crack a whip over the heads 
of the dogs. The men of this outfit had not merely 
to walk, but to push, haul, and sometimes to har- 
ness themselves to the sleds. 

first the officers found the work almost 
killing, but they gradually grew accustomed to it. 
For half the distance they drove a herd of near] 
five hundred reindeer, a no light piece of wor 
in itself. A small Lapp dog circled round the 
outskirts of the herd, and kept the deer from 
a fy 

The last part of the journey was most trying, 
and often it seemed as if disaster must overtake 
them. Blizzard followed blizzard; packs of 
wolves troubled the herd ; heavy snows obliterated 
beacons and landmarks, and the whole company 
suffered painfully from the cold. At one time one 
section of the party was separated from the rest. 

ran low, and all that was left for the dogs 
was a little “flour soup.” The r creatures 
became so ravenous that they ate the lashings of 
their sleds, and even the clothes of the men were 
not safe from their appetites. 

On March 29th the train drew up at the Point 
Barrow settlement. The officers and men of the 
wrecked vessels were almost stunned atits appear- 
ance. They had not thought it possible for any 
help to reach them in the winter. All was excite- 
ment and relief in the camp. Their provisions 
were sadly low, and sickness was prevalent. No 
time was lost getting the men into new quarters, 
feeding them well, and forcing them to keep 
clean. Then they waited through long months 
until the Bear could make her way to their relief. 

President McKinley, in a tribute to the brave 
officers who made the overland journey, said, ‘‘The 
expedition is a victory of peace the results of 
which cannot well be magnified, and the dauntless 
courage of the men stamps them as true heroes.” 
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SAVED BY HIS MANNERS. 


he superintendent of the National Zodlogical 
T Park at Washington tells of an amusing act 
of apparent politeness on the part of a 
monkey that had a most peculiar effect upon a 
dog belonging to the superintendent. 


The official in question says that one day, while 
he was walking down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
accompanied by his favorite fox-terrier, an Italian 
street piano-player, with a trained monkey, pulled 
up at a cross-street and began to play. 

The monkey was attired in the regulation a me 
and AP. and seemed to be an unusually bright 
little fellow. While the man was grinding out the 
music, the monkey hopped down from the piano 
where he had been sitting. 

This was enough for the fox-terrier. He immedi- 
ately made a dash for the monkey, which awaited 
the ae with such equanimity that the dog 
halted within a few feet of him, evidently to recon- 
sider. Both animals gazed long and steadily at 
each other; then, with a sudden movement, the 
monkey raised his paw and gracefully saluted the 
enemy by raising his cap. 

The effect was magical. The dog’s head and 
tail dropped, and he retired in confusion. 
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HER IDEA OF LUXURY. 


here are many stories of the narrow and 
barren lives of the North Carolina moun- 
taineers. The following, told in the New 
York Sun, stirs one’s sympathies for people so 
completely shut away from comfort and progress. 
The incident is related by a man who was investi- 
gating timber lands in aremote region of the state. 
He and his guide had penetrated to a lonely spot, 
broken by no road save a cow-path, where stood 
a cabin surrounded by the primeval forest. 

A woman in an old homespun dress, with half a 
dozen children at her heels, responded to our 
“Hello!” Her stock of household utensils afforded 
only one tin cup, out of which we drank the milk she 
gaveus. I asked a few questions, and the answers 
revealed a state of affairs ae tee at 

It was about the time of the Dewey celebration, 








and I had an illustrated New York paper con- 
taining pictures of the event. I spread this out 
for the amusement of the family, but while the 
children displayed the liveliest interest, the mother 
hardly looked at it. 

“What are them picters about?” she asked, 


ier. 
“The Dewey celebration.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Why, didn’t you ever hear of Dewey?” Lasked, 
huine surprise. 

“T reckon not. He don’t live round these parts 

nowhars, does he?” 

“Oh, no. He lives in Washington.” 

“Whar’s that, down in the settlemints?” 

“Washington is the capital of the country.” 

“You mean whar McGinty is the head man?” 

“McKinley, you mean,” I ventured. 

“Well, McGinty or McKinley, er whatever yer 
eall him; it’s all one to me.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go to Washington?” I 
asked. Theutter hopelessness of the idea brought 
the shadows into her dull black eyes. 

“I’d ruther have the money to spend. I’d get 
us some flowery caliker dresses and some shoes 
for my old man. Then, if there was any left, I’d 
like to buy some nuts and reezins. I ain’t stuck 
a tooth in a reezin sence I was a little gal, at 
Christmas-time. I fairly do have a gnawing for a 
luxury sometimes.” 

When I went back that way, two weeks later, I 
had all the spare places in my bag filled with nuts 
and raisins, and that woman actually cried as I 
poured them out on the table. She had her 
“luxury.” 


in 
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hree peaks thrust starkly to the sky 
Through shimmering air; a desert spread 

With cactus flowers, yellow, red,— 
Mesquit and greasewood branches dry 
That twist and writhe; and yonder, high 
Blotting the cloudless blue o’erhead, 
A buzzard floats; while silence dread 
Broods on the ghostly alkali. 


A wagon sunk in shifting sand 

Where centipedes and lizards gleam, 

In dazzling heat that shrinks and warps; 

And tragic-wrought, with clenched right hand, 
And bulged lips seeking some lost stream, 
Thirst-tortured, lies a withered corpse. 
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MRS. SMALL’S BARGAINS. 


fter being deafened for a week by the roar 

A of city life, Mrs. Small returned to Otis 

Corners with a few fine groceries, a bargain 

in dress- goods, a stair-carpet and a contented 

mind. “It was a great opportunity to trade,” she 

said to a close friend and neighbor the morning 
after her return, “and I made the best of it. 


“The day I got there I took my dried apples and 
canned huckleberries to the best grocery in town, 
at least Cousin Cyrus calls it so, and I see no 
reason to doubt his word. ‘Now,’ I said to one 
of the pone men behind a counter fixed up 
real pretty with fancy crackers and all, ‘I’ve come 
here to do a little trading. I don’t want money 
for what I’ve brought, and I don’t want to give 
you poney for what I’m going to buy.’ 

“*Vou’ll have to see the manager,’ said he. 
‘Here he is now.’ 

“A real respectable-looking man came alon 
and up to the counter. ‘Now,’ I said to him, 
want you should look at these dried apples,’ and 
I turned ’em out for him to see, all even and 
suestcuaes. ‘They’re all off of one tree,’ I 
said. ‘The big Porter, ’side of the hen-house. I 
picked ’em, sliced and strung ’em myself. How 
much will you give for ’em, in store pay?’ 

“He looked ’em over, and I could see he was 
real pleased with ’em, for he was smiling all over 
his face. ‘How much d’ye want?’ s’ he, and I 
knew he was sharp at a trade. 

«Two seventy-five,’ s’s 1; ‘not a penny less.’ 

“Well, he agreed to that, and then I showed 
him the huckleberries. I told him I’d have to 
take his price for them, for I’d never sold any. 
He calculated they was worth three and a quarter, 
and I took him up. Then we went round, and I 
picked out my goods. They came to a little over 
six dollars, what I wanted, so I’m going to send 
him down some sugar punkins about Thanks- 
giving-time. He said he knew folks that would 
pay enough for them to balance the account. 

“The next day I took my quilt—the green 
basket pattern—and started for what Cyrus’s wife 
says was the best dry-goods store in town. I was 
beginning to know the ways,” Mrs. Small said, 
complacently, “and I asked for the manager right 
off, and told him what I wanted. He said he’d 
speak to the proprietor, and pretty soon he came 
up where I was Hendins, and we made a bargain 
then and there. He allowed me ten dollars for 


the quilt; said he used to sleep under one just 
like it only Turkey red when he was a boy in New 
Hampshire, and he bought for his own use. He 


went round with me, an 
goods, trimmings and all. 

“What's it like?” asked the neighbor, with 
interest. 

“T’ll show ye,” Mrs. Small said, bustling off. 

She returned with the dress pattern under one 
arm and a roll of carpet under the other. “Yes,” 
she said, “I think I did gy A well. I never 
spent a penny except for this carpet.” As she 
spoke she unrolled the bright, not entirely new 
roll. “And I gotthis at a bargain; at an auction.” 
m i ~ lee ?” inquired the neighbor, cau- 

ously. 

“Yes and no,” returned Mrs. Small. ‘The auc- 
tioneer said it was bought on the instalment plan 
for a lodging-house, but had never had foot set on 
it, for the woman that bought it failed up before 
ever she began business. 

“To you know that for a fact?’ I sang out, for 
the A just took my eye. 

“*T do,’ 8’ he; ‘there’s no sham aboutit. It’s a 
enuine tapestry carpet, an’ that woman I was 
elling 73 of bought it off old Tapestry himself.’ 

““PIl give you four fifty,’ said I, and it was 
knocked down to me.” 

“That was awful cheap,” said the neighbor, her 
admiring ty roving over the outspread carpet. 

“T thought afterwards,” said Mrs. Small, “that 
perhaps I might have got it a little mite cheaper 
of Mr. Tapestry. I asked the auctioneer, but he 
said he didn’t think I could.” 


we picked out my dress- 
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AN APT PUPIL. 


n officer of Columbia University recently 
A proved to his own satisfaction that a man 
may moralize without being a suggestive or 
stimulating influence. He was in the country for 
a few days, says the New York Times, and there 
directed the work of a new hand, a boy of about 
seventeen. 
Like most boys of that age he was forgetful 
careless and heedless, although good - tempered 











and willing. SS him one day, the 
ut 


university man thou he would give the lad 
something to think about. 

“I did my first day’s work when I was twenty- 
one,” he said, peenseney “I was just out of 
college, and 1 got = 4 a dollar a month more than 
7 are getting. But I was steadily advanced by 
he firm, till I was soon getting a hundred dollars 
amonth. I am not sure, but I always thought I 
got on because I took an interest in my work, 
remembered my instructions, kept my tools picked 
up, and let my head save my heels.” 

Here the boy looked up with an interest which 
was encouraging. 

+ Ae said he, “‘wa’n’t you lucky not to have to 
do a lick of work till you was twenty-one!” 


* ¢ 


A HEAD, BY A FAMOUS ARTIST. 


‘¢ Amazing!” the favorite ejaculation of the bril- 
liant and eccentric artist, James McNeill 
Whistler, is the word which seems best to 

fit the curious combination of personal peculiar- 

ities—mischievous wit, tricksy jests, gay quarrels, 
harmless vanities and remarkable artistic per- 
formance —revealed in Mr. Mortimer Menpes’ 
recent recollections of his ““Master.” The eccen- 
tricities of Whistler’s character were matched by 
those of his appearance, for he never dressed 
like anybody else, and he had, just over his left 
eye, a single lock of white hair amid a mass of black 
curls. His own interest in his appearance was 
great, for he regarded the composition of costume 
and coiffure with the same seriousness which he 

would have bestowed upon the composition of a 

picture—and, indeed, the result was unmistakably 

picturesque. 


“Customers ceased to be interested in their own 
hair,” says Mr. Menpes of Whistler’s entrance 
into a barber’s shop. ay mnnce stopped their 
manipulations ; every one turned to watch Whis- 
tler, who himself was supremely unconscious. 
His hair was first trimmed, but left rather long, 
Whistler meanwhile directing the ss of every 
lock as he watched the barber in the glass. He, 

oor fellow, only too conscious of the delicacy of 
lis task, shook and trembled as he manipulated 
the scissors. The clipping completed, Whistler 
waved the operators imperiously on one side, and 
we observed for some time the rear view of his 
dapper little figure, ste “~ backward and for- 
ward, surveying himself in the glass. Suddenly 
he put his head into a basin of water, and then 
hal ares his hair, shook it into matted we 
curls. With a comb he carefully picked out the 
white lock, Ly ae it in a towel and walked 
about for five minutes, pinching it dry, with the 
rest of his hair hanging over his face—a stage 
which much amused the onlookers. 

“Still pinching the towel, he would then beat 
the rest of his hair into ringlets (combing would 
not have given them the right quality) until the 
fell into decorative waves all over his head. 
loud scream would then rend the air. Whistler 
wanted a comb. This procured, he would comb 
the white lock into a feathery plume, and with a 
few broad movements of his hand form the whole 
into a picture. Then he would look beamingly at 
himself in the glass and say but two words: 


‘Menpes, amazing!’ and sail triumphantly out of 
the shop.” 
¢ ¢ 
INSURED. 


insurance was a humbug, because the day 

after he took out a policy he fell down- 
stairs, is capped by an incident related in Smith’s 
Weekly. It concerns a woman who entered a 
London shop and, displaying a prosperous-looking 
pocketbook, said, “I want a good pianny for me 
daughter.” 


“What style of instrument do you prefer?” 
asked the salesman, leading the way to an upright. 

“Niver a happorth do I care about shtyle, so 
long as it’s a strong case. Have yez anny wid 
iron cases?” 

“No, ma’am, but all our cases are made extra 
strong.” 

“How much is this pianny on the hire system?” 

“The price of this piano is forty pounds,” an- 
swered the clerk. “The instalment would be a 
pound a month.” 

“Insure the pianny, and 1’ll take it.” 

“Well, really, ma’am, the purchaser usually 
insures the instrument; but, to close the bargain, 
= insure this piano, and agree to take all 
risks.” 

“Ye see, betwane me and you,” the purchaser 
explained, as she deposited the receipt for the 
first instalment in her ket, “I’m glad to be aisy 
about the insurance, becaze I want to get the 
betther of me ould man. He said that if I brought 
a pianny into the house he’d smash it wid an ax— 
and, faith, he’s the b’y to do it!” 


T* old story of the man who said accident 
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AN UNGRATEFUL SERVANT. 


he entire Sampson family were thrifty, and 

| as they boasted, “forehanded” in all the 

matters of this world. They were eminently 

sane and practical, and had small understanding 

of the natures of people who, as they said, “‘gave 
way to sentiment.” 


“Has our old Jane actually left us after all these 
years?” said Grandma Sampson, repeating the 
words of an old friend who had come to pay a 
visit. “Yes, she’s gone to a flighty young couple 
over in Nashua. I think peters she was getting 
too old for our work, but I did think she’d stay 
after the inducement I offered her. 

“T said to her one day, when she complained of 
feeling tired, ‘Jane, if 7 stay with us until I die 
I will leave orders that when you go you are to be 
put in our family lot; and if you die first I will see 

it myself.’ 


“If you’ll believe me, Jane began to ery, and 
the next day she told Charlie’s wife that it made 
her feel so lonesome to look at me she couldn’t 
stand it!’ 

eS & 


DECIDEDLY INAPPROPRIATE. 


r “he proprietors of many of the saloons in the 
large cities add music to the other “attrac- 
tions” of their resorts. Frequently this is 

furnished by a musician who is both a pianist and a 

vocalist, whose station is near the street entrance, 

while the “business” goes on in the back room, 
behind the screen doors. 


Late one night the owner of one of these places 
observed that his patrons had paused to listen to 
the clear tenor voice of his musician in the outer 
room, who was singing an old melody of wonderful 
sweetness. 

Some of them were standing with their glasses 
half-way to their lips. Others had set their liquor 
down untasted. He saw one dissipated old 
“rounder” furtively wipe away a tear. This was 
enough. He rushed into the outer room. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, in a hoarse whisper, “you 
mustn’t sing that! You’re killing business!” 

The musician had been singing “The Old Oaken 
Bucket.” 
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“CARNATIONS,” FROM A PAINTING MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THE COMPANION. 








The Calendar 


as the form of a screen, 2034x11% inches. 
The two wings of the screen bear vig- 
nettes of the twelve months, six on each wing, 
through which twine graceful carnations in 
embossed gold. 
Gh IK GF 


“CARNATIONS,” the picture which forms 
the middle panel, is reproduced from a picture 
in oils painted especially for The Companion. 
The combination of soft colors, the green 
background of trees, the rich brightness of the 
carnations which the pretty girl is holding in 
her hand, make a picture that many readers 
will wish to frame and keep. In anticipation 
of this desire, the picture has been reproduced 
in such a shape as to be easily framed. It is 
8% inches in width, 104% in height, and is 
enclosed in a half-inch border of embossed gold. 


The Offer 


— Calendar is given to every subscriber 
who pays at this season of the year the 
subscription for 1905. It is not a part of the 
value for which the subscription price pays, 
but is presented by the publishers in recognition 
of promptness. Old and new subscribers who 
pay now for next year’s subscription will 
receive the Calendar by return mail. 
4h bh bh 
We appreciate early renewal on the part of 
our regular subscribers. Every remittance 
received and credited on our books at this 
time lessens the pressure of work in our office 
during the holiday season. We hope that we 
may have the pleasure of sending you an 
early copy of the Calendar. 























The Ideal Christmas Gift 


A subscription for The Youth’s Companion is an ideal gift because for 
a small expenditure it carries the message of good-will through all 
the year, and is a constant reminder of the giver. To the recipient it is 
a welcome visitor every week, bringing wholesome entertainment with 
real and lasting benefit. When renewing your own subscription add 
$1.75 to send The Companion for 1905 to your friend who does not take it. 
Send the order now and we will (if you so wish) deliver at Christmas time 
the Calendar and first paper, the beautiful Christmas Special Number. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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4 ELECTRIC MOTOR & 
COUNTER SHAFTING 
The most practical, use- 


ful, instructive electri- 
cal appliance made. Size, 114 
x4x74 inches. Works perfectly. 
Com come ready for use, 
$2.00. Send for cata- 
logue No. 6 full of 
electrical goods, 
MM d. Andrae & Sons Co., 
475 West Water 8t., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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Wonderful $10,000 Oil Painting 


46 wild, fur-bearing animals of North America repro- 
duced by new color process, a8 handsome as origin:!. 
Size, 10x 14 inches. Professors and teachers of natural 

sronounce it the most 2 rfect chart ever 
produced. This reproduction, with —— key, also 
40-page Trap Book; also srice-list of raw furs, hides, 
etc.; also Gun and Trap Catalogue. 


SENT FOR 4 (Qc, IN STAMPS 
POST-PAID C. OR SILVER. 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE AND FUR COMPANY, 
Advertising Dept. A-16, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WINSLOW SKATES. 


If your — Bann gry them, we have; 
nd to us. 

Address Dept. "1 Sor C lomplete Catalogue. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG, CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Also manufacturers of Winslow 
Roller Skates. 














Harmless 

Rubber-Tipped 

4 aoe 
Arrow Game. 


Kest Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heapsof fun. Popu- 
lar Throughout the Civilized 


World. Two Millions Sold. 
If your dealer hasn't it send us 
Plated Rifle 
- isa gem, Rifle, Tar- $ 
and 3 Arrows | get and s. Arrows 


mail order. 
post-paid. post-paid fo: 


PISTOL. 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic ae Boston, Mass. 


RIFLE. 


r New Harmless 25-inch 
Buys Harmless | Oye kel- 


Pistol, ‘Target 

















4-thread 


hosiery 25c. 


means fewer pairs to buy and 
less darning to do. 


“Y K M” has double strength and twice 
the wear. Instead of one- or two-thread 
yarn, as used in other 25c. hosiery, the 

“Y KM” is knit from yarn spun of four 
threads of finest combed Egy ptian lisle. 
Buying “Y K M” at the price of the two- 
thread sort is like paying two cents and 
getting four cents. 


Misses’ and ed ’ “¥Y KM,” single or double 
knees, fine or Derby rib; medium or heavy. 
Sizes, 6 to 10. Black, except medium, fine rib, 
which comes in tan also. 
Men's ““Y K M” Half-Hose, medium or heavy. 
Black, tan, red, peedt, mahogany, To 
navy blue and Cadet blue. Plain, Trop etitel 
or embroidered. Sizes, 9 to 11%. 
Women’s “Y K M” Hose, medium weight. 
8tol0. Black or tan. 


Look for the “Y K M” on ev my pair. If your 
dealer won’t supply “Y K send 2c. for 
sample pair or $1.50 for six wees (one or as- 
sorted colors). Delivery free. 


Sizes, 





Write for booklet, “THE REASONS WHY” 
“YEM" is the biggest 25c. worth in hosiery. 


Special Christmas Boxes 
York Knitting Mills Hosiery. 








atree pairs Men’s “Y K M” 4- sow 1d Drop-stitch 


lalf-Hose; navy blue, tan and red; 
aabvaset to any address on receipt of 75c. 
Aone e pairs Die, tan K LY ores Half- 
ose; navy blue an and red; eliv- 
ered for . ‘ . —~ . 75c. 


Three pairs Men’ s “Y K M” Embroidered Half- 
Hose; navy as, hu ar sen} oo 
ered for . 75 


In ote eats plain ly anaes 
DROP-STITCH, PLAIN or EMBROIDERED, 


Three pairs Women’s “Y K M” Hose; 
two pairs black, 1 pair tan ; delivered for 75c. 


If de sired. we Ww supply Christmas boxes of 
six pairs * ‘Y K M” 4-t wine any 
for women or fare men . ‘$1 50 


YORK KNITTING MILLS, Main Street, YORK, PA, 

















CURRENT EVENTS rs | 








A oe Electoral Vote.—The vote of 
Maryland in the electoral college will be 
split between the Republican and Democratic 
candidates, owing to a complication produced 
by the Australian ballot. Charles J. Bonaparte, 
the first Republican elector, ran about 1,000 
votes ahead of his associates, presumably because 
that number of voters supposed that a cross 
against his name carried a vote for the whole 
electoral ticket. Ex-Gov. Frank Brown, the 
first elector on the Democratic ticket, for the 
same reason ran ahead of his associates. These 
two were elected. The remaining six electors 
chosen are Demécrats. This makes the total: 
Republican electors, 336; Democratic, 140. 


Ld 


7? Popular Vote.—Unofficial returns of 
the popular vote for President at the recent 
election show a plurality of about 2,100,000 for 
the Republican candidates. The McKinley 
plurality in 1900 was about 850,000, and up to 
the present year no political party had secured 
a larger plurality. e 


he Next Senate.—The United States 

Senate, as at present constituted, contains 
57 Republicans and 33 Democrats. The Mary- 
land Legislature has elected a Democrat in 
place of Mr. McComas, Republican, but this 
loss to the Republicans will probably be offset 
by the election of a Republican from Montana 
to sueceed Mr. Gibson; and the election of a 
Republican successor to Mr. Cockrell of Missouri 
will give the Republicans 58 and the Democrats 
32 members in the next Senate. 


= 


| eee launched.—The battle-ship 
New Jersey was launched at the Fore 
River yard, Quincy, Massachusetts, November 
10th. It is a sister ship to the Rhode Island, 
which was launched at the same yard last May. 
It is 435 feet long, has a displacement of about 
15,000 tons, and will have a speed of 19 knots 
an hour. This type of ships has superposed tur- 
rets, carrying 8-inch guns, and resting upon 
turrets carrying 12-inch guns. 
& 

ore Liberal Rule in Russia.—A new 

order of things has been instituted in 
Russia by the new minister of the interior, 
Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky. Student discontent 
is dealt with in a conciliatory temper, instead of 
being suppressed. ‘The press is to have greater 
freedom than has ever been known. ‘The Rus- 
sian policy toward Finland has been modified, 


| and a session of the Finnish national diet is to 


be held. Some of the Finlanders who were 
exiled under the previous administration have 
been recalled, and the system of banishment by 
administrative decree has been abolished. 

& 


i ages Anglo-French Colonial Treaty 
was ratified by the French Chamber of 
Deputies, November 12th, by a vote of 443 to 
105, after a debate extending through 10 days. 
One effect of the treaty is to terminate French 
sovereignty over the shore of Newfoundland. 
Other subjects covered are the rights of England 
in Egypt and of France in Morocco. The treaty 
disposes satisfactorily of several long-open ques- 
tions by mutual concessions. The chief oppo- 
sition in the Chamber of Deputies was to the 
Newfoundland clause, but a motion to reopen 
negotiations on that question was defeated by a 
vote of 435 to 60. ® 


eres Sadanura Fushimi of Japan, the 
senior prince of the empire and next to the 
emperor in the imperial councils, is making an 
official visit to the United States. He was 
entertained by the President November 15th, 
and after spending several days at Washington, 
left with his suite for St. Louis. 


& 


A Second Japanese Loan, to the amount 
of $60,000,000, was floated in the London 
and New York markets November 14th. The 
London half of the loan was subscribed for 
nine or ten times over, and the New York half 
was readily taken. The loan bears six per 
cent. interest, and was offered at 9014, against 
93% asked for the loan of last April. 
ca 
talian Politics.—The supplemental ballot- 
ing in Italy, November 13th, in the districts 
in which no candidate had obtained a majority 
at the general election on the 6th, resulted in 
further gains for the moderate parties and the 
loss of seats to the extreme left or radical group. 
As on the preceding Sunday, Catholic voters, 
apparently with the consent of the Vatican, 
participated; and in Rome priests and monks, 
in their ecclesiastical robes, and many persons 
directly attached to the Vatican went to the 
polls. a 


ecent Deaths.—Thomas George Baring, 
Earl of Northbrook, Viceroy of India from 
1872 to 1876, died November 15th, aged 78. 
ameron Prinsep, a distinguished 
English painter, died November 12th, aged 66. 
xeorge Lennox Watson, the English yacht- 














designer, died November 12th, aged 53. 





Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 
Fahlina Seeded aftervard. Book 37 Free, 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 
RIPANS TABULES are the best dys 
psia medicine ever yee. A bun- 
millions of them have been sold 
le year. Moe ange er heart- 
ik headache, d ess, bad 
breath. sore throat and every y illness 
from a Sores stomach 
are relieved or cured ~ A. pans Tab- 
- ules. Pe — y give fre reliet 
yeanerny nutes. ve-vent package is enoug! 
ordinary occasion. All druggists sell them. 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 
25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 
orders for our gee Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. Beautiful Presents 
and nome A with every purchase. 
For os atten- 

tion address Mr. Y. of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TKA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 31-38 Vesey St.. New York. 


, taught thoroughly. a established 1874. 


En- 
+ pe? d by officials Railroads and W. U. Tel. Co. peer 
ntire eost, tuition (telegraphy aia typewriting), board an 
room, 6 months’ co $59, a be red reduced. 
instruction also given. == oe Om a 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind. 











Great AMinica 






CoMPANY 








and ae 
Ask your aealar ae or +. ite for free 
illustrated catalogue to 
» Novelty 
43-51 West 4th at., New York. 
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‘ 
HERE will be thousands of 
AnnA r Lamps sold 
for Christmas Presents. Every 
lamp is a complete gas plant 
in itself and gives 100 c. p. of 
ure white light at a cost_of 
ess than ke. per hour. No 
grease, no smoke, no_ smell, 
Absolitely clean and safe, 
Agents wan Write for special 
introductory « offer to-day. Cat- 
alogue . We also make 
complete fe tune systems for 
houses, churches and stores, 
THE SUPERIOR MFG. COMPANY, 
253 Second St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 









No more Windows opened by Thieves. You can raise or lower 
your window to any desired height for air, with perfect safety 
We defy anyone to open a window from the outside after our 
lock is set. $1.00 per dozen, Send for sample tech. 15 ets. 













LOCK COMPANY, | WANTED ] Channei | patent 
—> window | “ing. 
0. Box 1862, Boston, M: Tuns in. 4 





















In Case of PO ws is 
EXTRACT 


Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper 














shrewd boy 
sportsman wants 
“the most gun 





1877 For 27 Years 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


The Berkshire Hills is the only institution 
in the world where cancer ond tumors (that are acces- 
site) are permanently cured. escribe your case and 

e an opinion and complete information. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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for his money.” 


That means 


REMINGTON. 


The No. 6 (shown above) 
LISTS at $4.00. 






















Will please 
your boy 
more than 
any other 
Christmas 
Giit. 
The No. 3 
Daisy shoots 
1000 times with- 
out reloading and 
is perfectly safe. It 
is accurate, beautifully 
finished in walnut and nickel, 
and has the same hammerless 
action as real, big game rifles. It trains 
the hand and eye and develops manliness. 


Price $2.00 from dealers, 


or direct from the factory. 
Send for Catalogue. 


DAISY MFG. COMPANY, Plymouth, Mich. 


Remington Arms Co., 
315 Broadway, N. Y. San Francisco. 
Ilion, N. Y. 
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of the teeth Stop festeney on —_ 
a of Dent’s Tootha Gum— 
ly that goes to the. Soles of the 
frouble by cleansing the cavity and arrest- 
ay Itremoves the offensive — a 









revents future aches. Quick) 
int ill not fallout, or melt in the 
1 keep for years—nv waste by spilling 


DENT? & Pee 


will stop the ache whether there's a con or 7 Geta 
bettie at at once and keep it for emergencies, Used by lead- 
ing dentists. Sold by responsible druggists, l5e.; or by 
mail on receipt of price. When you buy, be sure it is 
DENT’S. Dent's Corn Gum cures corns, bunions and 
warts, lic at druggists. or we mailit. ‘‘The Arch of Pearis” 
sent free to any tells how to take care of 


C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


decay, and 
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_THE NEW HOME 





SEWING MACHINE 


Has come to be so much a part of 


every household that every year at 
Christmas time a few thousand of 
these machines find their way, by 
the help of Santa Claus, you know, 


into as many thousand homes to 
begin their work of lightening the 
labor and brightening the home life. 
How is it in your home? Is the 
‘*New Home”? a member of your 
family or is this the Christmas when 
you are to install it? 
It is easier to get than you think. 


We'll tell you all about it if you will 
send us your address on a fostal. 


New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 























Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
Yor more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
elusive assurances that 
thereis nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. i 


All Druggists. . . . 
180 Fulton St., New York. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 165: Notre Damest Mon 


1651 Notre DameSt. Montreal. >| 


BARGAIN SALE 


We have purchased a 
large quantity of the 
celebrated 


HOPKINS é ALLEN 


Double-Barreled 


SHOTGUNS 


with Stubbs’ English 
twist steel barrels, 
pistol grip stock, ex- 
tension rib, choke 
bored for Nitro Pow- 
der. Manufacturers’ 
price, $16.50. Our 
price while they last, 


$12.50. 


PRESTON BROS. 
Norwich, Conn. 




























Will find the greatest value ever given in music collec- 


tions. Full folio size. Beautifully 

quality paper and well bound. $5.00 as sheet 

music. Any one of the following sent anywhere on re- 

ceipt of &50e. in United States stamps. 

Jance for . 64 pages. 

tasy Four-! Pieces (2c and 31 grades). 62 pages. 
Pieces . (Two Volumes.) 56 pages. 


printed on extra 


Pieces. 
tions (3d grace). 
Marches and Two-Steps for the Piano. 62 pages. 
Very Piano Duets (Ist and 2d grades). 60 pages. 
Selected for Cornet and Piano. 62 pages. 


A Delightful Christmas Present for any Musical Friend 


THE MUSICIAN 


$1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. Contains music in one 
year that would cost at least $25.00. 


The Musicians Library 


which when completed will contain 
all the masterpieces of song and 
piano music, edited by living authori- 
ties on the subject, each: volume con- 
taining a biographical and critical 
introduction and the best obtainable 
portrait of the composer. rite for 
descriptive booklet free on request. 
in paper, $1.50; in cloth, $2.50; 20 
and sold separately ; paid 








Price, volume, 
‘velumes issued 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, - BOSTON 
C. H. Ditson & Co., New York J. E. Ditson & Co., Phila, 
Order of your home dealer or any of the above houses. 
ts 














































Feet all Winter 


TE FOSTER 1s always elastic, wears 
longer and costs no more. The Patented 
Friction Plug and Pad prevent slipping. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with 
the Foster Rubber Heel or with shoes 
fitted with the Foster Rubber Sole and 
Heel you can order the heel, or sole and 
heel, of us by mail and have your shoe- 
man put them on. 

Heels 35c. per pair, post-paid. Soles 
and Heels $1.00 per pair, post-paid. Send 
outline of heel of shoe, or of 
sole and heel of shoe, on paper 
with your order. 

Friction Plug Crutch and 
Cane Tip will not slip; out- 

wears 3 of any other kind, 35c. 
per pair, post-paid. State size. 


FOSTER RUBBER CoO., 
370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











cientific Dust-Laying.—<Attention has 
several times been drawn in this column to 
the methods of dust-laying practised in some 
parts of Europe and this country, with the aid 
of a sprinkling of kerosene and other oils. Re- 
cently in England the suggestion has been made 
that a better sprinkling material than oil would 
be a strong solution of calcium chlorid, which 
is a waste product of several manufacturing 
processes. Such a solution applied to roads 
would, it is believed, keep them permanently 
damp, and yet would cause no odor. It is also 
suggested that magnesium chlorid, another by- 
product of manufacturing processes, would be 
equally effective in laying dust. 
& 
Ga Textile Schools. — Begin- 
ning with schools to teach spinning by 
hand in the 18th century, Germany has con- 
tinued to improve the instruction in textile 
industry offered to its people with every advance 
of practical science as applied to weaving and 
spinning. ‘Textile schools, where the manipu- 
lation of the most intricate machinery is taught, 


are now found all over the empire, and it is held 
by some persons that they constitute the main 
pillar by virtue of which the German textile 
industry maintains its competitive power in 
foreign markets. The courses of instruction 
are frequently revised, and everything is kept 
up on a scientific basis. 
Se of Gold.—It is so easy to 
obtain gold in a very pure state that its 
melting-point is a fact of much practical impor- 
tance because it serves as a constant, or basis 
of comparison, in the measurement of high tem- 
peratures. The latest experiments for ascer- 
taining this point with exactitude have been 
conducted in Paris by Messrs. Jacquerod and 
Perrot, using a special type of electrical resist- 
ance furnace, and a nitrogen thermometer of 
fused quartz. ‘The melting-point was found to 
be 1067.2° Centigrade, or in round numbers 
about 1953° Fahrenheit. ‘This is about 11° 
Fahrenheit higher than some former determi- 
nations, but somewhat lower than others. 


cience and Roman Numerals.—Moved 

by the apparent loss of time and increase 
of errors caused by the traditional use of Roman 
numerals in designating volumes in bibliographic 
references, Dr. R. M. Yerkes of Harvard has 
submitted the matter to a simple scientific test. 
Choosing 10 well-educated persons, he deter- 
mined for each the time required for writing 
and for reading the Roman and the Arabic 





numerals from 1 to 100, and also the relative 
number of errors committed. His conclusion is 
that it takes three and one-third times as long | 
to write the Roman numerals as the Arabic, 
and the chance of error is 21 times as great. 
It takes three times as long to read them, and 








illustration is the number 88, which in Roman | 

style is LXXXVIIL In the International | 

Catalogue of Scientific Literature the volume 

numbers are printed in heavy-faced Arabic type. 

& 

Sweep Famous Cows.—The Co- 
tentin cattle of Normandy, which their | 

owners believe to be the best milkers in the 

world, are described by the United States consul 

at Rouen, Mr. Haynes, as 

long, angular, big-framed 

and unprepossessing in 

appearance, with heavy 

heads, necks and shoul- 

ders, and white, crumpled 

horns. In color they vary. 

Brown, roan and red are : 

most numerous, but there - 

are many piebald and brindled. Mr. Haynes 

says it was proved to him beyond doubt that 

these cows will produce 40 pounds of butter a 

month, during the greater part of the period of 

lactation, without any pampering in food or 

treatment. All attempts to improve them by 

crossing with other breeds have failed so far as 

milk-producing capacity is concerned. 





| inventions of his inimitable wit. 


Order 
$8 up 


Our beautiful made-to- 
order, man-tailored gar- 
ments are easily within 
your reach, for in one 
week after receipt of 
your order the package 
goes into the hands of 





the expressman for 
quick delivery charges 
prepaid. 


And our prices will 
please you as much as 
our work. We not only 
make to order exclu- 
sively, but we make 
cheaper, newer, better. 


We Have Nothing 











Ready-Made. ff 
—— — 

Tailor-Made Suits 88 to 3! 
New “Lohengrin” Suits - - - 813 to 83! 
Skirts of Exclusive Design- - 4 to ®1/ 
inter Jackets - - - - - - - 7 to f 


Long Coats, “ 


Rain Coats 
t t of the United 
Oany part o 1e Unite 
WE SEND FREE States our fashion book, 


showing the latest New York styles, a large 
assortment of samples of the newest materi- 
als, and complete directions for taking meas- 
urements correctly. You make your selection 
from our catalogue and samples and we make 
your garment exactly as you wish. We guar- 
antee to fit you. If we fail to please _you we 
promptly refund your money. Mention 
whether samples are for suit, skirt or cloak, 

i Ask for Catalogue No. 48. 


and colors desired. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


Mail Orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 16 years. 


to 
$12 to 
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So successful were Mr. Denslow’s 
“Picture Books for Children” last year 
that he continues the series with six new | 160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


| 


ae 
volumes to delight the hearts of little | 
folks. Two of these are his adaptations | 
of well-known fairy tales, and the others | 


Every page is so captivating and full | 


the chance of error is eight times as great. An|of delight for children that those who | 


: | 
read them to wee people will have to} 
read, and reread to gratify their insistent 
demands of “ Read it again.” 


SERIES OF 1904. 


Mother Goose A B C Book. 
Three Little Kittens. 
Scare Crow and the Tin Man. 


Barnyard Circus. 
Animal Fair. 
Simple Simon. 


SERIES OF 1903. 


ABC Book. Mary Had a Little Lamb. | 
Three Bears. Jack and the Beanstalk. 
One Ring Circus. House That Jack Built. 
Five Little Pigs. Humpty Dumpty. 

Tom Thumb. Old Mother Hubbard. 
Zoo. Little Red Riding Hood. 
25c. each 
50c. each 


Sold everywhere—and sent by mail, postage 
free, on receipt of price, by 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


Quarto size, price 
Indestructible, on linen 


. 





The Christmas 
problem solved— 
give a 


BROWNIE 
CAMERA 


$1, $2, $5. 


EastMAN Kopak Co., 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 


PYROGRAPTY APPLIQUE 


OPoTHE NEW ART WORKS 


FOR A 


Rochester, N. Y. 
































Until 


til Janet Holiday Gift 
this beautiful what n t 
} mat can be more 
} — Plush pleasing than a piece 
enterpiece, of “the beautiful 


stamped, 
ready for 
burning, in- 
| cluding leath- 
er stamped 


New Art 
p) Work,” ora 
complete 
Pyrography 


for applique Outfit’ 
work, will be 

sent . any This 
one who 

sends us ps 
25 cts. to = 6 
| pay cost + epee 
of ship- ingly 

ying. fasci 

‘ize, 13 nating 
inches and 
Choice popu- 
of gold, lar. 
tan or =_— 
light 

green. 

Only one Centerpiece to any one address. Same, fin 


ished complete, burned and colored, @2.O0. 
Write for Catalogue No, YC3, 72 pages, 24 pages 
in colors, Illustrates 1,000 Gibson and other designs 
stamped on articles of Naan Plush, wood and 

| leather of every description, at reasonable prices. | 


‘Special Offer: $25 ‘ouun 1-65 


$2.50 Outfit 
| For burning on one 
| — 


slush, wood, leather, 
ete. Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork 


Handle, Rubber Tubing,Double-Action [| ™ I 
Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 7 
Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces 


Stamped Practice Wood, and 
full instructions, all con- 


| tained in neat leatherette box. ¢~ mi 
dealer or sent by us C. O. D. for examination. 


RAD For sale by your 
Outfits and aeeee at all prices shown in 
C3. W 


fis : 
hawk Thayer & Chandler, 





our Catalogue rite for tt to-day. 


Largest makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 





Gold Medal, World’s 
Fair, St. Louis, 1904. 


Jell-Oand Jell-O Ice Cream 
Powder lead the World. 


Visitors at the St. Louis 
Exposition have only the 
highest words of praise for 
the instructive exhibit and 
demonstration of Jello 





and Jell-O Ice Cream 
Powder. 
Jell-O is put up in six choice flavors, and is such 


a delightful and quick dessert it pleases every- 

“ly. 10 cents per package. 

Jell-O Ice Cream Powder makes the best Ice 
Cream you ever ate, and makes it with very little 
trouble. Four flavors. At all grocers or by mail, 
2 packages for 2% cents. 

New Book of Recipes mailed FREE. 
THE GENESEE PURE Foop Co., Le Roy, N. ¥. 




























Socks. 


“Iron Clad” line. 


getting a useful Christmas Present. 









An “Iron Clad” Christmas Present. 


To any member of the family Santa Claus could give no more 
useful or acceptable present than a box of “Iron Clad” Stockings or 
You Know the famous wearing quality of this hosiery, and you 
know the many attractive styles and colors found in the well-fitting 
This advertisement is, accordingly, just a Christ- 
mas suggestion for father, mother, brother or sister. 
write for the little book which will aid you in selecting just what 
you want, “What ‘Iron Clads’ Mean to the Family Purse.” 
free, and when you get it you will be one step farther toward 


COOPER, WELLS &é CO., 300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Sit down and 


It is 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated | 





weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekty issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or xpress 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. ; 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE CITY-BRED CHILD. 


Z =\ |' is stated by physicians who 
practise chiefly among the 
MF children of the large cities that 
nervous disorders are largely on 
the increase among them. If 
this is the case, it should give 
pause to a great many adults 
who are in the position of 
parents and guardians. 

There never was a time 
when so much attention was 
given to sanitation, to hygiene, 
to infectious diseases and to 
the subject of the preserva- 
tion of health generally; 
but if the young are increas- 
ingly the prey of nervous 
troubles, it is indeed a stop- 
ping up of the spigot and a 
letting out at the bung—some- 

a thing is wrong somewhere. 

It is necessary in the first place to recognize 
the fact that city children—even those of the 
wealthy—are at a disadvantage anyhow, and that 
it will always take great foresight and common 
sense to offset this disadvantage. A child is a 
small animal—overcharged with nervous force that 
is intended to be used in incessant muscular action 
by the constantly developing and therefore con- 
stantly clamoring physical organization. A deco- 
rous walk in a decorous park is very good exercise 
for old ladies, but small boys will not thrive on it. 
Even the two or three hours of running and jump- 
ing in the open air that most children get in fine 
weather is not enough. It is better than nothing, 
of course, but the good thus gained is soon dissi- 
pated if the child is forced to go softly and behave 
prettily all the hours it must be in the house. 

This is not intended for a plea for the nerves 
of the children at the expense of the nerves of 
grown-up people, nor is it to be maintained that 
undisciplined, obstreperous children are neces- 
sarily well. It is only a reminder that those 
children to whom a large amount of “running 
wild” is permitted are the ones who will store the 
great surplus of nerve-force needed for the future 
battle of life. 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, that the 
very conditions of urban life are detrimental to 
the young, that there is an amount—an ever- 
increasing amount—of stress and strain in the 
very atmosphere prejudicial to steady develop- 
ment, and that it should be the aim of parents 
and guardians to provide shelter from this rather 
than to invite it, as too often seems to be the case. 
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BACKWOODS SCHOOLS SEVENTY 
YEARS AGO. 
C= and interesting details concerning the 
earlier years of American educational life 
come now and then to the surface. 

“When I went to a log-cabin school down in 
Harrison County,” said an elderly Indiana lawyer, 
“‘we had no regular reading-books, or ‘readers,’ as 
they are now called. I learned first to read at 
home, by the log-cabin fire of pine-knots, lying on 
my breast on the floor, with my elder brothers, 
poring over the grotesque print and hair-raising 
pictures of Davy Crockett’s almanac. In school 
afterward, when we got older, we read from the 
‘Life of Daniel Webster,’ ‘Life of Daniel Boone’ 
and the New Testament. 

“Every child who came to school had to bring 
a reading-book of some description. When my 
wife first went to school she carried a small 
dictionary. Some of the older scholars laughed 
at her for bringing a dictionary, and this wounded 
her feelings so that she returned home, and did 
not go to school again for six weeks. When 
*“Murray’s English Reader’ came into vogue, all 
classes alike read from it; and small boys who 
should have been in the ‘Primer’ stumbled pain- 
fully over the big words, but could not understand 
them. 

“Grammar was almost unknown territory then; 
but when it came into the log-cabin school curric- 
ulum I did three days’ work on a man’s farm to 
earn money to buy myself a ‘Kirkham’s Grammar.’ 

“Before I was twenty years old I myself was a 
log-cabin school-teacher. My pupils all brought 
Testaments to read in. The print was too fine, 
therefore troublesome—and I bought the school 
McGuffey’s Readers with my own slim earnings. 

“In 1848 I first saw blackboards in the schools 
of larger settlements, then went back to my own 
school and had one made. It consisted of boards 
planed smooth, nailed to the wall, and painted 
black. This curious innovation was hooted at 
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| by my pupils, large and small, and I came to} 
| tifrice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. 


| my school one morning to find the door broken in, 
| and my precious new blackboard chopped into 
kindling-wood. My hair was red in those days. 

I had another blackboard made at once, and told 

my school that if it was destroyed I would shoot 
| the person who did it, if I did not find him for ten 
years. This sufficed; the blackboard was not 
molested. 

“In those days, when a boy could begin to cipher, 
as they then called it, he was given a broken piece 
of slate, with a piece chipped off the corner for a 
pencil. I never owned any other kind of slate. 
My first ‘ciphering,’ or ‘figuring,’ as it was also 
called, was done on our rough, wooden log-cabin 
floor—a puncheon floor—by cutting marks with 
my jack-knife. The problem was this, which I, 
a quite small boy, heard my big brother and 


no-tail pup have ?’ 

““My answer proved correct; and my father, who 
was then the log-cabin teacher of the district, 
decided that if I could do so well I was big 
enough to quit play and go to school.” 
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A HOUSE IN A DAY. 
t may be that joy in a kindly deed, recorded in 


the workmen and hastened its accomplishment. 
Whatever the motive power, however, the fact 
was a remarkable one. 


Mr. Rose, an Indianapolis farmer, bought 
material for a house, and then discovered that 
for lack of means he could not go on with it. The 
stuff lay on the ground for months, when one day a 
generous thought came into the mind of a con- 
tracting builder. He called his men round him 
and asked for volunteers to build the Rose cottage, 
| telling them he would undertake to do it within 
{one day if they would contribute their work. 
| Twenty-six carpenters, masons and painters 
| agreed, on the condition that Mr. Rose would 
| furnish a chicken dinner, and a time was fixed for 
all to report at the site of the proposed building. 

Every man appeared on time, and all went at 
once to work. Each worker was assigned to a 
particular pars and the house began to go u 
with a rush. When noon came the framewor 
was all up, and the chimney was started. 

Then came dinner. Mrs. Rose had fried two 
dozen chickens. There were ten loaves of bread, 
four dozen ears of boiled corn and nearly a bushel 
of mashed potatoes. The dessert consisted of 
cherry cobbler and various kinds of pie. The 
contractor had to call off his men for fear they 
would eat so much they would not be able to 
finish the job. 

The hurry began again. Before the roof was on 
the plasterers were at work, and at exactly six 
o’clock the cottage was finished, all but the second 
coat of paint and the skim eg neither of 
which could be put on before the first coat dried. 
Everything else, even to putting on the locks and 
hinges, was done before the men were called off, 
and done well. 

The contractor complimented his men when the 
job was complete. He said that although he had 
done “hurry” work before, he had never known a 
house to be begun and completed in aday. The 
cottage contains five well-lighted rooms and a 
large attic. The work is done thoroughly, and 
the contractor declares that he could have finished 
—_ hour earlier had not the men eaten so much 

inner. 
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A DREADED LUXURY. 


ers schools in England fifty years ago were 
not adapted to luxury, or even to daily com- 
fort. One “old boy,” who writes about Upping- 
ham, which was founded in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and had risen into celebrity under 
the mastership of Edward Thring, says that the 
dormitories there had concrete floors and were 
delightfully cool in summer. In winter, however, 
they were of an arctic temperature, for there were 
no fires. ‘ 


One event of the week was sure to rouse in the 
boys a wave of indignant horror. This was the 
appearance of clean sheets, which, being of linen, 
always felt like ice. 

No one who was at Uppingham at that period 
can ever have forgotten the accents with which 
the first boy to get into bed would announce, 
“Clean sheets!” 

“Oh, I say, you fellows,” he was more likely to 
call, “look at this!” 

“Why, what’s up?” 

“Clean straw, by all that’s horrible! 
How cold it is!” 

“Clean straw! You don’t mean it.” 

“It is, though!” 

“Ugh!” 


O my! 


There was nothing to do but for each boy to sit 
on his eee wrap his feet carefully in the tail of 
his nightshirt, and so, curled up like an ammonite, 
to slip down gradually under the clothes. Then, 
drawing them over his head, he would soon be 
heard puffing and blowing long, warm breaths to 
raise the temperature. 
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THE PENALTY WAS REMITTED. 


regular patron had had his watch cleaned at a 

jeweler’s. When he received it and asked for 
the bill the jeweler told him it was one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. This, the patron knew, 
was less than the usual charge. 


“Haven't you always charged me two dollars 
heretofore ?’ 

“T think I have.” 

“‘Why do I get it cheaper this time?” 

The jeweter hesitated. 

“Well,” he said, “it can do no harm to tell you 
now. Do you remember bringing this watch to 
me a month or two ago to ask me what was the 
matter with it?” 


“After you had gone away I found there was 
nothing the matter with it. You had forgotten to 
wind it. I was afraid to tell you so, for 1 once 
lost a good customer by telling him of a similar 
oversight. So I wound it up and charged you a 
trifle for doing it, and this is the first chance I 
have had to make it up to you.” 
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BAGGED AT LAST. 


N” even the best friends of Mrs. Cobb could 
claim for her the gift of gracious speech, 
although they laid great stress on her kind inten- 
tions at all times. 


| “Well, well,” said the good lady, breathlessly, 
;as she grasped an acquaintance by the arm 
| coming out of a crowded concert hall, “here I’ve 
| been on a wild-goose chase all day long, and at 
last find you where I should never have thought 
of looking!” 








another boy trying to solve: ‘How many heads, 
tails and legs would thirteen dozen dogs and a 


the New York Sun, put speed into the hands of | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
(Ade. 





ARGE INCU BATOR CATALOGUE, FREE. 
COLUMBIA INCUBATOR Co., Delaware City, Del. 
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If your dealer cannot 
cents — i for delivery and receive shoes by retum mail 
cated” RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 
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SE, = ae 
or. a Bristol 
BRISTOL Steel 


be Il Fishing-Rod 


will prove acceptable to boy or man. They are 
especially desirable for boys, owing to their great 
strength and eee built for service, they will 
stand more hard use than any wood or bamboo rod 
costing three times as much, 

For men who appreciate lightness, flexibility and 
rod, the “ Bristol” will more 


Set 





“backbone” in a 
than “make good. 
Send for complete catalogue showing 25 styles 
of BRISTOL STEEL RODS with prices. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO., 35 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 


Now for Jolly Good Sport 
with 

























Give them to your 
friends for Christ- 
mas and be sure 
to have a pair for 
yourself. There’s 
nothing better for 
health and happiness 
than a brisk spin on the ice. 
Send for illustrated Skate 
Catalogue, complete Hockey 
Rules and directions for con- 
structing a private rink. 
BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad Street, 
A Springfield, Mass. 























1854 - 1904 


WALTHAM WATCHES 
ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


Each WALTHAM watch has behind 
it the guarantee of a responsible 
maker, and back of that fifty years of 
successful effort to realize an ideal 
by means of the best brains, the best 
tools and the best material American 
genius could command. 


For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 











nWateiitee tahue) wits 


Housewives tell their daughters how 
much good bread depends on good 


Flour and that there's no surer way to 


veh Wome eleleM timetele Motel come late Meter dim mitt 


by using GOLD MEDAL FLOUR — always. 
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Price-list free. | Christmas Cards, 


rd England — Co. van Bromtield St., Boston. Ir = STAMPS. rts ay Beaks Oo We anes aa 
el spe of SS 
fhe senoot. STAMMERERS' 38 vemone’Stinoston. | FI t . N Iti J.H.Trow& Co. rae Calend d 
YOUR NAME $s.°aSicta'uas, Wat seca BCTTIG NOVEITIES, icra, se oye Ualendars an 
YOUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS | p t | 6 q Pa k t 
a aimeiee rata setases| Laeetee : ostal Card Packets 
| raphy in preparation MO. Ghipatey 23d SEASON, 
| for good positions Our well-known Packets 
are ready, and need only 


ered Handkerchief, or richly embroidered linen turn- 
| which may be secured 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, 


quer Cover. For 25c.,a6-in. Teneriffe and Mexican work 
| by them. For particulars address re Albany, N.Y. 
post-paid, for $3.85. 10 


Doily. Money refunded if not satistied. Folder oS ether | 
referred. E.L. 
A Xmas ail ag ee oT 


bargains free. Coin pi . L. Sinnott, Bridgewater, 
A int Ji " 
eS er ae . For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Nov elty. 
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ROCK RIDCE HALL. 
metal of Old South Church, | No. 
“* 54 cts., 10 Fine Cards 


Sncned, for gy ty rape § ‘new: gmpasium with 
swimming as pon, “arene teachers. Earnest boys. Fits for NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | ‘ 
Sg Goan s Tomb Beate 
of Liberty, Brooklyn Bridge, | “* - ** $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 


College School and Business. Illus. pamphlet 2 “ 
sont free. Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Mass. rtraits of the governors elect of Vermont 
Flat Iron Building, ete. Use-| ** $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, inclu- 


yo LEARN and Maine were published on The Com- 


panion’s front cover-pages of September 22d 






































po M ful as card or pin tray. “ ding 6 transparent cards, 
and 29th. The other New England States 25c POST-PAID. _ Money souvenirs of Boston. 
chose their governors on the general election day, 5. C. SMITH, 3¢ racy yf Sa “ 5. “ 54 cts., 20 Fine Postal Cards os 
y overs 7 . . . ** . (all « erent). 
AT BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 120 Boyl- sone cned ee oe aro mye be Js 6, « $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
ston St., Boston; or Framingham Business College, | SUCCeSSIUL Candl are reproduced in this = 7% * oe, @ _ oy 
So. Framingham, Mass. Call or send for Catalogue. | issue. They are, for New Hampshire, Hon. Indian Palm Basket, 25c. | re ‘ (all different), 
‘ Hand-woven from palm fiber by the 8. 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
eect John McLane, of Milford; Massachusetts, Indians in the interior of Mexico; “ 9. “ 8écts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
yenys tro = " 
Hon. William L. Douglas, of Brockton; Rhode Bees eee aad ornamental. || ‘* 10. ** 84 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 
‘DED El 7 I. UL) Ie Ny Island, Hon. George H. Utter, of Westerly; been J a oe Pee 20 Fine Birthday Cards. 
" f ; 7% stores a € senc prepaic = __ 
= | Connecticut, Hon. Henry Roberts, of Hartford. | for 2c. to advertise our large. col- ag~ Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
J OOTH-PAS §} | The governor elect of Massachusetts is a Demo- ~~ ‘Me Suny Dr: awn W ore at low | TEACHER el 4 = es. Te =>. 
— ‘ , « Catalogue F) e Francis E. 5 S.,25 s, . 
samen i us erat ; the others are Republicans. Mr. Utter and re Go. Dept 828 Mesilla Park, Mex. Samples Paper by the pound, 38 conte. 
«HANS THE TEET Mr. Roberts both come to the governorship in | 
perfectly; neutralizes : H. H. CARTER & co., 





acid secretions, and by || the natural order of succession, for each had 
its germicidal action pre- been lieutenant-governor of his state; Mr. 
lapsible tubes. 25cents || Douglas has been mayor of Brockton and a 
at all druggists; com- member of the Massachusetts Senate, and Mr. 
peaeeaision 5 ae’ McLane has served in both branches of the 

Newark, N. J. a New Hampshire Legislature. 


: | 


woman there was who wished to go to the 
Heat 5 Rooms $75 ; ade 


fair, but not to pay the fifty cents admission 
7 Rooms 95 |) tec. So she visited a bakery and bought a 
Your 9 Rooms 125 || loaf of bread for ten cents, took it to the fair, 
PIPING, and got in free as an exhibitor. Carrying gm Wal eeete dente nt rei 


House REGISTERS, Etc., still farther the brilliant idea with which tile the large package by return mail. 
ALL COMPLETE. she had started, she journeyed next to the |@STUART BASTOW, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Bastow’s Royal Guaranteed. FULL Crrevl ~ ON APPLICATION. 
Butter- 
Scotch 


A Wholesome Confection. 
Sold in 5- and 10-cent packages. 
It’s New and It’s Very Nice. 


Nothing Imported or Domestic 
Equals It. 


If your dealer or confectioner 























haa exhibition hall and placed the loaf in the a 
Di h ton . “*home-baked’’ department. As the best speci- , | i Mackin tosh 
g Furnace men of home-baked bread it received a cash seee* There are catsups and | th ff, "me Z 

also a ‘‘tomato”’ cat- e Io ee Ing ' 


prize. A Massachusetts contemporary tells the 
sup. Columbia, ‘The 


Uncolored Catsup,’ 
has Nature’s color and 
flavor. Other catsups 
are dyed with cochi- 
neal, coal-tar, etc. 














If your old furnace has given out see 


what it will cost to repair it, then story gleefully, to prove that some women have 
write to us for a price on a new ¢ j 7, “ ‘ nal — 
Dighton. Kvery Part Warranted. a head for business. Well, “‘business’’ may be 





ae fi one name for such a series of transactions, but 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., there are other words that seem a closer fit. 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


Is a Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


And I want to say to the readers of THE YOUTH’s 
COMPANION that it’s just the candy for the 
whole family, and the children in particular. 
An re is nothing * ‘just as good,” or “just like 
Your desler can supply you if not, write me 
os nding = name, and I will talk with him. 
Trial package sent for 10c. in stamps; or 4-Ib. Fam- 
ily leons ‘or $1.60, and I pay the express charger. 
JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
Dept. 58. 78 Hudson 8t., New York. 


+ he first bridge uniting the towns of Walpole 
*2 in New Hampshire and Rockingham in 
Vermont was built by a private citizen in 1785, 


and rebuilt in 1840. It was a toll-bridge, of 


course, and such it continued for more than a 
century, and until, recently, the two towns 
| , O QO D paid twenty thousand dollars to the owners, 
and made the bridge free. Then there were 
babies are a perpetual joy, for they are | great doings. Towns on each side of the 


properly nourished and. therefore are well boundary joined in a procession and public 
—and being well they are- happy. Ridge’s [[| meeting to recall the history and celebrate the 


Food has a record of over thirty years. release of the bridge—not omitting congratula- | 1] 

We’d ike to send you copies of- letters tions to the last:legislature, which pretty thor- ] 

from people who have used it, alsoa , ~‘f| oughly threshed out*the. toll-bridge question in |} @ e al S i 
FREE: SAMPLE. general. All of this suggests that an author || @ 

WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. in search of a subject might profitably take up \ 

the ancient toll-bridges of this region. They 

were nuisances, to be sure, but they were 


picturesque nuisances, and volumes of romance 
attach to them. 














COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 
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Another improvement invented by the makers of 
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lyon the programs for the winter crystallize 
into changeless form, club-women may be 
interested to hear about a club in Portland, 
Maine, which forbids the use of notes. Thus, 
if Mrs. A.’s subject for a certain occasion is 
‘*The Poetry of -Longfellow,’’ she is not per- 
mitted to read an essay; she must prepare 
i: ‘ herself to ‘‘talk it,’’ quotations and all, without 
"Pleasantly ss the aid of book or memorandum. Probably 
° . most members write out and memorize their 
Surprised remarks. This or any other method of prepa- 
are our patrons ration would take considerable time, but the 
when we return rule should tend to effectiveness of delivery, 
neat and dura- and, indeed, local papers testify that the mem- 
ble Rugs and bers of this club carry themselves well and 
es display oratorical gifts and graces of an unusual 
Mats that we sort. Such a practice could hardly be imitated 
have rewoven offhand, but an occasional ‘‘no notes’’ meeting, 
from their old the participants in which should be chosen by 
and discard- lot, would lend pleasing variety to any club’s | 
“A Pleased ed carpets. 
Customer is 


season. - | 
the Best Advertisement.” 


& 
We have hundreds and 

hundreds of customers 

throughout New Eng- 

land, and they are all 

pleased customers. 


Write for further particulars. . : 
LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 












(@oking-Ranges 


The Nickel Edge-Rails along the top and 
around the hearth are removable; they simply 
lift off when you wish to clean them or to polish 
the Range. These improved Nickel Edge-Rails 
never get hot —there is 
air-space back of them. 

CRAWFORDS have more 
improvements than all other ranges 
combined. The wonderful Single 


Damper is the greatest improve- 
ment ever made in cooking-stoves. 
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he Penobscot Indians of Maine have had an | 
election, too, and although the reader is 

probably tired of politics, this case is ‘ ‘different, ’’ : 
and warrants a paragraph. Once in two years 

the Penobscots choose a governor, lieutenant- j 

governor, representative to the legislature and : | 

A 











We will send a Crawford 
on 30 days’ trial if there is no 
Crawford agent in your town. 

Send for Circular. 


constable. The voters of the tribe are divided 
into New Party and Old Party men, most of 
the younger braves belonging to the New Party. 
There is no great difference between the parties, 
however, and they take their politics so philo- 
sophically that they alternate in choosing offi- The Crawford S i 
cials. This year’ the Old Party elected the A rawiord steam an 
Hot-Water Heaters for houses 


governor and others, the New Party keeping | [-.. é : é 
hands off, and on or about November 1, 1906, | [/; and Walker Boilers for larger 
_— the New Party will take its turn and choose | | -. buildings are the most econom- 


the rulers for the two years ensuing. The ical and easiest to operate. 
AIDS method has its advantages, hidden though | [3 Our Hot-Air Furnaces have 


4 ey may be from hidebound partizans who| F) 
; aa «DIGESTION they my ‘ h . <span 7 been famous for 50 years. 
rf rage and quarrel over every election. For one P ee 

















ae , — thing, it assumes that each party is in the| |} Mlustrated Circulars on request. 
EY < ee main composed of honest men who will try to| [% m : 

sii make right use of responsibility—and that is a WALKER é PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, Boston. 
proposition which we can afford to borrow | 
from the Indians and commit to memory. | 
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A Ten Cenf Can of 


Bells Spiced 
Seasoning 


will flavor the dressing for 
One hundred pounds of 


Meat,Game, Fish or Poultry 


37 YEARS THE FAVORITE 


RECOMMENDED ALIKE BY PROFESSIONAL 
CHEFS AND HOUSEKEEPERS 
SOLD BY GROCERS. 
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6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1 50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 
i A set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a ve 
For Christmas pleasing Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks, 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
(to Canadian points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 
Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York 
and Boston use the Lake Shore. It affords the most complete service. Route of the fast 
“20th Century Limited.” For “Book of Trains” and information about travel over this 
toad write A. J, SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 














“We'll wait 
for _you at the 





FLEXIBLE FLYER 


“The Sled that Steers” 


IS THE FASTEST SLED THAT FLIES AND RUNS FARTHER THAN 
ANY OTHER. THE COASTING WINNER IN EITHER CASE. 


The Best Sled for Every Boy. 


HE turning of the steering bar as you would the handle of a bicycle curves the spring 
steel runners of the sled, enabling you to steer it easily and accurately. There is no 
retarding of the sled by dragging your feet in the snow or from the plowing effect as 

of other sleds in turning, «s the runners follow their own track. Steering makes it safe from 
accident. It saves its cost in shoe-leather in one winter, and prevents wet feet and colds. 


The Only Sied Girls can Properly Control. 


The spring steel runners, pressed steel standards and second growth white ash seat and 
frame make the Flexible Flyer practically indestructible. It will outlast three wooden sleds, 
yet is so light that it draws up-hill or on the level easily. 

SIZES AND PRICES. 
No.1. Length 38 in., height ¢Gin., ®2.50 No. wit ee rth 50 in., —- : —" $4.50 
es id s “ 1.“ q ucluding one pair of foot rests.) 
No. 2. Length 40in., height 64 in., 3.00 No.5. Length e2in., heightsin., 6.00 
No. 3. Length 44in., height 7 in., 3.75 (Including two pairs of foot rests.) 
Ask atthe store. Take no sulstitute, for we will send on receipt of price, f.0. b., 
Philadelphia. Or, if you will get your ehum to buy one with ou, and order two 


to one address, we_ will prepay express charges anywhere Kast of the Missis- 
sippi River. Just the thing for Christmas. Illustrated booklet free. 
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9 S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 








You Gan Save The 
Dealers Profit 


Why pay your dealer from $10 to $25 extra, 
when you can buy this high grade hard coal 
or wood range—made especially for New Eng- 
land use—direct from our factory at lowest 


| Factory Prices 


We have no travel- 
ing men. We sell to 
no dealers. We save 
you all jobbers’, mid- 
dlemen’s and dealers’ 
profits. Moreover, 
we give youa 


360 Days Approval 


test, and pay all freight 
charges. If you are not 
perfectly satisfied we 
refund your money. We 
guarantee under a $20,000 
bank bond to do exactly as 
we represent. 
Our complete line of 


Kalamaz00 "Sas 


made in our factory, of the best procurable material, are not excelled by any 
stove at any price, and we save you from 20% to 40%. Is it not good business 
judgment to investigate our offer? Don’t be influenced by dealers—the 

want to sell their own goods. Get our offer and decide for yourself. The il- 
lustration shows our new Kalamazoo Grand Range for hard coal or wood. 
Large fire-box keeps fire all night. Casting smooth and strong; large oven and 
reservoir—handsomely finished. We guarantee satisfaction and pay the freight. 


Send Postal For Free Catalogue 


describing our full line of ranges, cook stoves, arlor base burners, oak heat- 
ing stoves, wood stoves, etc., all sold to you direct from our 4nour Coot Stoves 
i ad Rane ° 
own factory at lowest factory prices. Remember we are not and Rime e tent 
mail order dealers,” but real manufacturers and we prompt- Oven Thermometer 
ly refund your money if you are not satisfied. You run no which, males vont. 
risk. Very likely we can refer you to some satisfied user of a ?, 


Kalamazoo in your own town. Ask for special catalog No. 291 


Kalamazoo Stove Go., Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, or any Commercial Agency. 










































































Its absolute Purity and Healthfulness com- 
bined with its Double Strength commend 
it to every family. The Cocoa with the 
Yellow Wrapper, THAT’S BENSDORP’S. 


ALL 











GROCERS. 
















